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Kales Predictions 
or 1951 Clouded 
by Mobilization 


Thriving Economic Scene 

Offset by Deterioration 

of Agency Organization 
By DONALD J. REAP 


Agency staffs move into 1951 more 
uncertain as to what the year ahead 
will bring than at any time since the 
war. The country, and consequently 
the business, have not had a parallel 
economic situation in history. If the 
events of 1940-42 were blended there 
might be some similarity. But even then 
the public and life companies did not 
have a potential atomic bomb in their 


future. 

Life insurance has experienced un- 
precedented sales success in the last 
five years and is prepared for but not 
immune to the emergency. The year 
1950 bows out erasing all previous sales 
records. Many of the factors responsi- 
ble for success in 1950 should continue 
through 1951. 

The war clause boom of last summer 
has declined and is now being viewed 
in a more realistic perspective. Ordi- 
nary volume has _ steadily receded 
toward a norm about 15% above the 
same months in 1949 since August, 1950, 
when it was 54% above August the 
year before. Sales in September, 1950, 
were 32% above the same month in 
1949, October was 18% above, and No- 
vember up 14%. War clauses are still 
afactor in public buying and have been 
and will be used as a sales gimmick 
whether the practice is approved or con- 
demned by companies or general agents. 


Civilian War Clause? 


The impact of a war clause in the 
age brackets and groups affected so far 
will be minor compared to the jam that 
will take place if a civilian war clause 
is generally adopted in 1951. But such 
a step would come with little home 
ofice notice and probably would occa- 
sion less skirmishing for position by 
companies than there has been on war 
clauses to date. 








After stressing the return of produc- 
tion to normal proportions since the 
summer boom, agency men cite a num- 
ber of factors as responsible for the 
1950 record which may continue in 
1951. First they point out that in the 
frst half of the year, before the Korean 
war started, business was running be- 
tween 10% and 15% above 1949. Fac- 
tors in the increase include inflation, 
a booming post-war economy, full em- 
ployment, high national income, wide 
acceptance of life insurance, prevalence 
of a public buying mood, interest in 
pensions, and more recently, apprehen- 
sion as to the future. 

Inside the business the factors cited 
ae an agency force greatly improved 





over what it was before the war, much 
better training of agents, and better 
merchandising and promotion methods. 
On the red ink side of the produc- 
tion picture is the larger volume attrib- 
uted to term, suggesting that the busi- 
ness is taking a smaller share of national 
Mcome than it should. Some feel that 
volume is no longer a good measure of 
sales. Secondly, as mobilization pro- 
gresses, the existing agency force will 
n0 longer be the industry’s “finest ever.” 





Delayed Effect Seen Securities Dealers Company Views Vary 


in Loss of Agents 
to Armed Services 


With but a few exceptions, agency 
losses to the armed services are not 
heavy as yet, but most managers feel 
that the effect will tell—and seriously 
so—in a few years unless there is an 
unanticipated improvement in the world 
picture. 

The closest approximation to an aver- 
age at this time seems to run between 
4% and 10%, with respect to agency 
personnel either being drafted or called 
to active duty in the reserves. It is 
expected, on the basis of others who 
are eligible, that this rate will increase 
during the winter. 

One manager summed it up this way 
—most production is coming from older, 
experienced men, so the loss of younger 
agents is not felt at this time. How- 
ever, there is serious danger that to- 
morrow’s producers, who of course are 
today’s trainees, will be a vastly de- 
pleted class, somewhat analogous to the 
gap today in Germany’s age class of 
men between 25 and 35 years. 

There is still youthful manpower on 
the market, including plenty of talent, 
which can be recruited, but most agen- 
cies are hesitating to hire men under 


26 because of the likelihood of their 
soon being taken into the armed 
services. 


Only a very few managers reported 
that they were actually glad that certain 
of their agents had been lost to military 
duty. Most agreed that those who have 
already gone, or are likely to go, are 
men on whom their future hopes rest. 


New Cal. Chief 


John R. Maloney, whose appointment 
as insurance commissioner of California 
succeeding Wallace K. Downey was re- 
ported in last week’s issue, is a career 
man with the department. He started as 
a boy in the stapling department and 
was chief assistant just before his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Downey has accepted 
an executive position with Portland 
Cement Co. 

A native of San Francisco, Mr. Ma- 
loney received degrees as a public ac- 
countant and lawyer from the University 
of San Francisco. As an administra- 
tor he has gained much respect for his 
thoroughness in coordinating the work 
of the department and the business and 
possesses a wide reputation for fair- 
ness. He is 36 years old. 

In naming him commissioner, Gover- 
nor Warren said he has done a splendid 
job as chief assistant and looks for 
him to be “one of the outstanding com- 
missioners of the country.” 

Insurance men in California are well 
pleased with the naming of Mr. Ma- 
loney. He is a genial, easy-going person 
and is called “Jack” by the majority of 
his department associates and by mem- 
bers of the business. 

















It is expected to decline in quality 
throughout 1951 despite attempts to 
maintain stiff selection standards. 


The effect of the revision in the social 
security act has been obscured by other 
developments, although it may play a 
larger part in 1951 than it has to date. 

Summing up, one agency man said 
that business is so good that his com- 
pany hasn’t been too concerned about 
why. If it were bad, he said, his com- 
pany would have had a dozen different 
analyses and market surveys made and 
would probably have more reasons why 
business was bad than actual sales. 


Compete Actively 
in Pension Field 


Securities dealers are pushing the part 
their mutual fund departments can play 
in setting up profit-sharing and retire- 
ment trusts in conjunction with social 
security and pension plans by newspaper 
advertisements and through sales de- 
velopment channels. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., for example, 
suggests that employes’ profit-sharing 
and retirement trusts are valuable com- 
panions to pension plans. The company 
says “the basic difference between profit- 
sharing trusts and pension plans are 
that the two arrangements combined 
have advantages not offered by either 
one alone.” The tax allowances for each 
do not cancel out the other but are 
added, it says. While 15% of total com- 
pensation of participants is the de- 
ductible limit for a profit-sharing trust, 
the deductions permitted for a trust 
plus a pension plan may run 25% to 
30% of payroll. 

They can be used to supplement social 
security, disability or as a substitute 
for severance pay. These plans have a 
special benefit to the employes and ex- 
ecutives earning more than $3,600 an- 
nually. Social security benefits do not 
increase above that level. 


Common Stocks and Inflation 


The difference to the beneficiary, the 
pamphlet continues, is that a pension 
plan provides for a stipulated amount 
of dollars to be paid irrespective of 
changes in the purchasing power of 
those dollars. The profit-sharing trust 
can adapt its investment policy to com- 
pensate for such changes by holding 
mostly common stocks in inflationary 
periods and government bonds during 
deflation. Together, it says, “the pen- 
sion plan and the trust offer the same 


protective combination to the beneficiary: 


as is employed by the prudent individ- 
ual who has both life insurance and 
investments.” 


Offers Flexibility 


The most important difference to the 
employer is the flexibility as compared 
with the pension plan, since it is not 
practicable from year to year to change 
or reduce pension contributions. 

“After a succession of bad years the 
pension plan is likely to become a bur- 
den that has to be abandoned, whereas 
contributions to a trust are optional 
from year to year and if desired may 
be made only in profitable years. In 
cases where, for special reasons, only 
one of the two arrangements is desired, 
the profit-sharing trust should be 
selected. Flexibility is by no means its 
only advantage. It is less expensive. 
Where turnover of employes is, or 
might be, substantial, it offers far 
greater advantages to the remaining 
beneficiaries since the abandonment of 
not-yet-vested interests in a profit-shar- 
ing trust may very substantially in- 
crease the value to be shared by the 
other participants.” 


Keystone Advertisers Elect 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn. John J. Hopkins, 
Home Life of Philadelphia, was elected 
general chairman. Robert W. Wildey, 
Continental American, will serve as 
secretary-treasurer and Grace McGui- 
gan, Penn Mutual, will handle publicity. 
For the first time, the Keystone Group 
will have a chairman of activities, this 
position to be filled by William Reimer 
of Provident Mutual. 


Widely on Atomic 
Catastrophe Pool 


What to Do, How Quickly, 
Role of Government 
Are Moot Points 

By A. A. HOEHLING 


The proclamation of a state of na- 
tional emergency coupled with official 
warning to double and redouble civilian 
defense efforts finds life companies hoid- 
ing widely differing views as to how to 
protect their financial structures from 
a catastrophe never envisioned when 
principles of life insurance solvency 
were being formulated. 

A special subcommittee of the Life 
Insurance Assn. of America and Ameri- 
can Life Convention is attempting to 
work out a satisfactory pool arrange- 
ment for protecting companies against 
mass civilian deaths and expects to re- 
port to the joint L.I.A.-A.L.C. war 
clause committee in February. Mean- 
while, the home offices themselves are 
wrestling with the matter A visit to 
presidents and vice-presidents of repre- 
sentative companies, large and small 
revealed, however, that there is a wide 
range of views to be reconciled. In at 
least a few instances even the officers 
of the same company cannot reconcile 
differences. 

Although there is every shade of opin- 
ion, pro and con, the companies seem 
to fall into these general categories in 
their attitudes toward a pool: 


Three Attitudes on Pool 


1. Flatly against the pool idea. 

2. In favor, on condition that a good 
many limiting clauses are inserted. 

3. Should be backed up by govern- 
ment. If not, ask the government to 
guarantee in toto. 

There is an approximation of agree- 
ment on but one proposition: that the 
life companies, along with the rest of 
the country, face a grave threat, with 
the time to do something about it ap- 
parently ticking rapidly away. Even so, 
the majority opinion seems to be that it 
is better for one to take his own chances 
than become committed to a_ binding 
multilateral agreement that has not been 
fully thought out. 


Should Be Three Pools 


There appears to be agreement in 
principle on the committee’s proposal 
that there should be three pools: group, 
ordinary, and industrial. However, cer- 
tain officers, in expressing approbation 
of this division by type, made it clear 
that they do net necessarily contemplate 
joining any of them. 

One of the foremost questions in 
many officers’ minds concerns the right, 
vested by being a pool member, to have 
a voice in the decisions of other parti- 
cipants. For example, said one vice- 
president and actuary, suppose a little 
company in California beings writing 
insurance wholesale on an aircraft plant 
with a concentration of 20,000 workers. 
Further, this small company is only do- 
ing it because of the new feeling of se- 
curity since joining the pool. On its own 
it would have limited the risks from 
such an obvious target as this. 

Possibly a single bomb drop can wipe 
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ales Predictions 
Hor 1951 Clouded 
by Mobilization 


Thriving Economic Scene 

Offset by Deterioration 

of Agency Organization 
By DONALD J. REAP 


Agency staffs move into 1951 more 
yncertain as to what the year ahead 
will bring than at any time since the 
war. The country, and consequently 
the business, have not had a parallel 
economic situation in history. If the 
events of 1940-42 were blended there 
might be some similarity. But even then 
the public and life companies did not 
have a potential atomic bomb in their 


future. 

Life insurance has experienced un- 
precedented sales success in the last 
fve years and is prepared for but not 
immune to the emergency. The year 
1950 bows out erasing all previous sales 
records. Many of the factors responsi- 
ble for success in 1950 should continue 
through 1951. 

The war clause boom of last summer 
has declined and is now being viewed 
in a more realistic perspective. Ordi- 
nary volume has_ steadily receded 
toward a norm about 15% above the 
same months in 1949 since August, 1950, 
when it was 54% above August the 
year before. Sales in September, 1950, 
were 32% above the same month in 
1949, October was 18% above, and No- 
vember up 14%. War clauses are still 
afactor in public buying and have been 
and will be used as a sales gimmick 
whether the practice is approved or con- 
demned by companies or general agents. 


Civilian War Clause? 


The impact of a war clause i. the 
age brackets and groups affected so far 
will be minor compared to the jam that 
will take place if a civilian war clause 
is generally adopted in 1951. But such 
a step would come with little home 
ofice notice and probably would occa- 
sion less skirmishing for position by 
companies than there has been on war 
clauses to date. 
After stressing the return of produc- 
tion to normal proportions since the 
summer boom, agency men cite a num- 
ber of factors as responsible for the 
1950 record which may continue in 
1951. First they point out that in the 
first half of the year, before the Korean 
war started, business was running be- 
tween 10% and 15% above 1949. Fac- 
tors in the increase include inflation, 
a booming post-war economy, full em- 
ployment, high national income, wide 
acceptance of life insurance, prevalence 
of a public buying mood, interest in 
pensions, and more recently, apprehen- 
sion as to the future. 

Inside the business the factors cited 
ae an agency force greatly improved 
over what it was before the war, much 
better training of agents, and better 
merchandising and promotion methods. 
On the red ink side of the produc- 
tion picture is the larger volume attrib- 
uted to term, suggesting that the busi- 
ness is taking a smaller share of national 
income than it should. Some feel that 
volume is no longer a good measure of 
sales. Secondly, as mobilization pro- 
gresses, the existing agency force will 
no longer be the industry’s “finest ever.” 
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Delayed Effect Seen Securities Dealers Company Views Vary 


in Loss of Agents 
to Armed Services 


With but a few exceptions, agency 
losses to the armed services are not 
heavy as yet, but most managers feel 
that the effect will tell—and seriously 
so—in a few years unless there is an 
unanticipated improvement in the world 
picture. 

The closest approximation to an aver- 
age at this time seems to run between 
4% and 10%, with respect to agency 
personnel either being drafted or called 
to active duty in the reserves. It is 
expected, on the basis of others who 
are eligible, that this rate will increase 
during the winter. 

One manager summed it up this way 
—most production is coming from older, 
experienced men, so the loss of younger 
agents is not felt at this time. How- 
ever, there is serious danger that to- 
morrow’s producers, who of course are 
today’s trainees, will be a vastly de- 
pleted class, somewhat analogous to the 
gap today in Germany’s age class of 
men between 25 and 35 years. 

There is still youthful manpower on 
the market, including plenty of talent, 
which can be recruited, but most agen- 
cies are hesitating to hire men under 


26 because of the likelihood of their 
soon being taken into the armed 
services. 


Only a very few managers reported 
that they were actually glad that certain 
of their agents had been lost to military 
duty. Most agreed that those who have 
already gone, or are likely to go, are 
men on whom their future hopes rest. 


New Cal. Chief 


John R. Maloney, whose appointment 
as insurance commissioner of California 
succeeding Wallace K. Downey was re- 
ported in last week’s issue, is a career 
man with the department. He started as 
a boy in the stapling department and 
was chief assistant just before his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Downey has accepted 
an executive position with Portland 
Cement Co. 

A native of San Francisco, Mr. Ma- 
loney received degrees as a public ac- 
countant and lawyer from the University 
of San Francisco. As an administra- 
tor he has gained much respect for his 
thoroughness in coordinating the work 
of the department and the business and 
possesses a wide reputation for fair- 
ness. He is 36 years old 

In naming him commissioner, Gover- 
nor Warren said he has done a splendid 
job as chief assistant and looks for 
him to be “one of the outstanding com- 
missioners of the country.” 

Insurance men in California are well 
pleased with the naming of Mr. Ma- 
loney. He is a genial, easy-going person 
and is called “Jack” by the majority of 
his department associates and by mem- 
bers of the business. 

















It is expected to decline in quality 
throughout 1951 despite attempts to 
maintain stiff selection standards. 


The effect of the revision in the social 
security act has been obscured by other 
developments, although it may play a 
larger part in 1951 than it has to date. 

Summing up, one agency man said 
that business is so good that his com- 
pany hasn’t been too concerned about 
why. If it were bad, he said, his com- 
pany would have had a dozen different 
analyses and market surveys made and 
would probably ‘have more reasons why 
business was bad than actual sales. 


Compete Actively 
in Pension Field 


Securities dealers are pushing the part 
their mutual fund departments can play 
in setting up profit-sharing and retire- 
ment trusts in conjunction with social 
security and pension plans by newspaper 
advertisements and through sales de- 
velopment channels. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., for example, 
suggests that employes’ profit-sharing 
and retirement trusts are valuable com- 
panions to pension plans. The company 
says “the basic difference between profit- 
sharing trusts and pension plans are 
that the two arrangements combined 
have advantages not offered by either 
one alone.” The tax allowances for each 
do not cancel out the other but are 
added, it says. While 15% of total com- 
pensation of participants is the de- 
ductible limit for a profit-sharing trust, 
the deductions permitted for a trust 
plus a pension plan may run 25% to 
30% of payroll. 

They can be used to supplement social 
security, disability or as a substitute 
for severance pay. These plans have a 
special benefit to the employes and ex- 
ecutives earning more than $3,600 an- 
nually. Social security benefits do not 
increase above that level. 


Common Stocks and Inflation 


The difference to the beneficiary, the 
pamphlet continues, is that a pension 
plan provides for a stipulated amount 
of dollars to be paid irrespective of 
changes in the purchasing power of 
those dollars. The profit-sharing trust 
can adapt its investment policy to com- 
pensate for such changes by holding 
mostly common stocks in inflationary 
periods and government bonds during 
deflation. Together, it says, “the pen- 
sion plan and the trust offer the same 
protective combination to the beneficiary 
as is employed by the prudent individ- 
ual who has both life insurance and 
investments.” 


Offers Flexibility 


The most important difference to ihe 
employer is the flexibility as compared 
with the pension plan, since it is not 
practicable from year to year to change 
or reduce pension contributions. 

“After a succession of bad years the 
pension plan is likely to become a bur- 
den that has to be abandoned, whereas 
contributions to a trust are optional 
from year to year and if desired may 
be made only in profitable years. In 
cases where, for special reasons, only 
one of the two arrangements is desired, 
the profit-sharing trust should be 
selected. Flexibility is by no means its 
only advantage. It is less expensive. 
Where turnover of employes is, or 
might be, substantial, it offers far 
greater advantages to the remaining 
beneficiaries since the abandonment of 
not-yet-vested interests in a profit-shar- 
ing trust may very substantially in- 
crease the value to be shared by the 
other participants.” 





Keystone Advertisers Elect 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn. John J. Hopkins, 
Home Life of Philadelphia, was elected 
general chairman. Robert W. Wildey, 
Continental American, will serve as 
secretary-treasurer and Grace McGui- 
gan, Penn Mutual, will handle publicity. 
For the first time, the Keystone Group 
will have a chairman of activities, this 
position to be filled by William Reimer 
of Provident Mutual. 


Widely on Atomic 
Catastrophe Pool 


What to Do, How Quickly, 
Role of Government 
Are Moot Points 

By A. A. HOEHLING 


The proclamation of a state of na- 
tional emergency coupled with official 
warning to double and redouble civilian 
defense efforts finds life companies hold- 
ing widely differing views as to how to 
protect their financial structures from 
a catastrophe never envisioned when 
principles of life insurance solvency 
were being formulated. 

A special subcommittee of the Life 
Insurance Assn. of America and Ameri- 
can Life Convention is attempting to 
work out a satisfactory pool arrange- 
ment for protecting companies against 
mass civilian deaths and expects to re- 
port to the joint L.I.A.-A.L.C. war 
clause committee in February. Mean- 
while, the home offices themselves are 
wrestling with the matter A visit to 
presidents and vice-presidents of repre- 
sentative companies, large and _ small 
revealed, however, that there is a wide 
range of views to be reconciled. In at 
least a few instances even the officers 
of the same company cannot reconcile 
differences. 

Although there is every shade of opin- 
ion, pro and con, the companies seem 
to fall into these general categories in 
their attitudes toward a pool: 


Three Attitudes on Pool 


1. Flatly against the pool idea. 

2. In favor, on condition that a good 
many limiting clauses are inserted. 

3. Should be backed up by govern- 
ment. If not, ask the government to 
guarantee in toto. 

There is an approximation of agree- 
ment on but one proposition: that the 
life companies, along with the rest of 
the country, face a grave threat, with 
the time to do something about it ap- 
parently ticking rapidly away. Even so, 
the majority opinion seems to be that it 
is better for one to take his own chances 
than become committed to a binding 
multilateral agreement that has not been 
fully thought out. 


Should Be Three Pools 


There appears to be agreement in 
principle on the committee’s proposal 
that there should be three pools: group, 
ordinary, and industrial. However, cer- 
tain officers, in expressing approbation 
of this division by type, made it clear 
that they do not necessarily contemplate 
joining any of them. 

ne of the foremost questions in 
many officers’ minds concerns the right, 
vested by being a pool member, to have 
a voice in the decisions of other parti- 
cipants. For example, said one vice- 
president and actuary, suppose a little 
company in California beings writing 
insurance wholesale on an aircraft plant 
with a concentration of 20,000 workers. 
Further, this small company is only do- 
ing it because of the new feeling of se- 
curity since joining the pool. On its own 
it would have limited the risks from 
such an obvious target as this. 

Possibly a single bomb drop can wipe 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


The achievements of life insurance 1n 
the mid-century year were notable, 
while pending problems were mainly the 
product of uncontrollable factors and 
unexpected events. 

As the year be- 
gan, the national 
economy was as- 
sured of a _ sus- 
stained prosperity. 
A few months later 
the spectre of war 
brought about the 
reinstatement of 
priorities, alloca- 
tions and controls 
on many economic 
levels. The extent of 
the dislocations to 
follow will depend 
largely on develop- 
ments in interna- F 
tional relations. Life insurance will have 
to adjust its operations—home office and 
field—to the changing pattern. As war 
clauses and other restrictive underwrit- 
ing rules came under study, the counter- 
effect thereof produced a surging volume 
of new business. The tide was still 
rolling in at the year-end. 

Highest Sales Volume 

“Ne early as last fall the sales of life 
insurance had equalled the total 1949 
production of $23 billion which estab- 
lished the modern record. The final tab- 
ulation for 1950 will not be known for 
some time but the total volume can 
reasonably be estimated as approaching 
$30 billion, or an increase of more than 
$6 billion over the previous year. This 
truly is a record-breaking performance 
by the field men and warm congratula- 
tions are extended to them. 

Reaching higher and higher, the total 
of life insurance in force had soared to 
approximately $228 billion at the year- 
end, insuring about 83 million policy- 
holders. During the same period the to- 
tal assets of the companies rose to about 
$64 billion, a gain of over $4 billion. 
Disbursements to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were about $4% billion, the 
highest on record. It is no overstat- 
ment to say that all of the totals are 
awe-inspiring. 

Surrenders, Lapses, Policy Loans 


Cash surrenders, lapses and | 
loans usually are a reflection of eco- 
nomic conditions on life insurance. The 
termination account for surrenders and 
lapses rose by about 15% over the 1949 
total, which had increased by 22% over 
1948. Policy loans and premium notes 
also increased somewhat, reaching about 
$2.4 billion at the year-end, up $162,108,- 
000 from a year ago. The percentage 1n- 
crease was less than 7%. 

The ultimate effect on the investments 
of life insurance companies from a war- 
type economy, apparently indefinite in 
length, is the subject of serious study. 
Vhile there is yet no cause tor concern 
that investment conditions might become 
critical, there is general belief that the 
entire investment picture will undergo 
a marked change. 

The restrictions on home mortgages 
are expected to reduce the investment 
potential in that field by approximately 
30%. The decline in such account, how- 
ever, may readily be made up by the 
capital requirements of industrial plants 
and facilities, including public utilities. 
Much will depend upon the extent 
of the government's participation in such 
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INTEREST RATES UP 








Long-term interest rates showed a 
vradual increase during the course of the 


past year. A favorable factor was the 











decision of the federal reserve board 
last summer to increase short-term in- 
terest rates a fraction of a percentage 
point. Late in the year the Treasury 
put out an issue of 134% 5-year notes, 
which was 14% higher than the preced- 
ing issue of 5-year notes last March. 

Experienced market observers have 
been watching closely the Treasury’s 
plans for financing the tremendous de- 
fense program, while at the same time 
having to refinance increasing billions of 
maturing obligations. All-out bond sell- 
ing campaigns may be needed to main- 
tain stability and confidence in the gov- 
ernment’s financial program. 

At the end of 1950 life insurance com- 
panies held approximately $13,650,000,- 
000 of U. S. bonds in their portfolios. 
The account has been decreasing during 
the post-war period as the companies 
channeled the funds into investments 
with higher yields. If the Treasury 
should decide to increase the interest 
rate on its long-term issues, the life 
companies may increase their holdings 
of such securities. 

Use of War Clauses 

When the Korean conflict began last 
summer, home offices and the field were 
stirred by the prospect of the need of 
war clauses for newly issued policies. 
The president of the National Assn. of 
Insurance Commissioners, Ellery Allen 
of Connecticut, promptly named a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the life committee 
to study and explore the matter of a 
war clause in the light of then existing 
conditions. 

The special subcommittee had avail- 
able earlier studies of the war hazard by 
the commissioners’ organization as well 
as studies made by the life insurance 
industry, all of whith proved helpful. 
The subcommittee held its first hearings 
early in August in Chicago, at which 
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Commentary 


1951—-A Challenge Indeed! 


This year of 1951 gives evidence of being one of the most 
direly momentous in the history of the world. Grave new 
responsibilities are being thrust upon us. 1951 will be a diffi- 
cult year in every way; difficult to producers, to consumers, 
to the military, to the non-military. This will be a year for 


tightening our belts, for making sacrifices for our beliefs, for 


that has always actuated and characterized Americans in 
times of crisis and danger—faith in God and in the rightness 


of our cause. These will give us the strength we need for vic- 


Insurance in force December 1, 1950—$477,389,935 
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time industry representatives made 
known their views. The preliminary dis- 
cussion was predicated mainly on the 
desire of the subcommittee to bring 
about a more or less uniform practice by 
the companies in considering war 
clauses, although variations in ‘state laws 
were seen as a deterrent in this respect. 
The subcommittee at that time recom- 
mended approval of the so-called “re- 
sult” clause, if submitted. It also recom- 
mended further study on the merits of 
the so-called “status” clause. 


View of War Clause Committee 


The special subcommittee held further 
hearings in New York City in September 
at which time it adopted a statement of 
principles on war clauses as a part of 
its report. In summing up the matter 
the subcommittee said: “This committee 
is in no position to determine the need 
for the use of war clauses at this time. 
No inference should be drawn from this 
report that the committee urges the use 
of such clauses. In view of the differ- 
ences of opinion among companies and 
commissioners, together with the varia- 
tion of state laws, careful consideration 
is required first, as to the need for the 
use of the clause, and secondly, as to 
its language. However, it is the sense 
of this committee that in the light of 
all the circumstances and experience 
from the use of such clauses in the past, 
if such clauses are to be used, a ‘result’ 
type of clause is favored.” 

On Oct. 3, 1950, the full life commit- 
tee of the insurance commissioners at 
Chicago adopted the report of the special 
subcommittee. 

During the period of discussion of the 
problem, several companies adopted war 
clauses of the “result” type. The larger 
segment of the life insurance business, 
however, stood by while the issue was 
under discussion. The companies gen- 
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erally modified their underwriting ry 
with respect to applicants for ingsurap 
who were members of reserve units, ¢h. 
national guard and persons registergj 
under the 1948 selective service act, 
Submission of war clauses to state in- 
surance departments became Senere| 
when the Korean campaign intensified 
late in the year. At the National Age, 
of Insurance Commissioners’ meeting j, 
Los Angeles in December, the life con, 
panies reexamined its statement of Drip. 
ciples on war clauses and adopted 2 
broadened concept within the frameworld 
of which the companies may mor. 
readily draft their proposed clauses, _ 





A-BOMB MORTALITY |. 
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In the event of all-out hostilities jt ; 
conceivable that loss of life amonghi 
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cities might be so heavy as to impair the 
financial structure of many companies, 
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A program to safeguard the life insur} The ac 
ance business from such hazard is undeppalesmen 
consideration. Id-age < 


At the annual meeting of the Life ge te 


surance Assn. of America in December 
there was under discussion a suggestion 
for a reinsurance pool through contriby. 


re quot 
nstructio 
eeds as 


tions of legal reserve life insurance com. Mimeogr 


panies from which povl civilian death 
losses by atomic bombing would be paid] : 
Also discussed was the question whether 
such a pool should cover death losses 
from ordinary bombing or any disaster 
to the civilian population from acts of 
war. 

The life committee of the insurance 
commissioners’ association also is en- 
gaged in a study of possible effects of 
atomic warfare and other catastrophic 
mortality losses among civilian policy- 
holders. ; 


Notes Pension Trends 


About 11,500 insured pension plans 
covering some 3 million workers were in 
force with American life insurance com- 
panies. The number of plans increased 
rapidly in the last decade. Annual re- 
tirement income to be provided under 
the plans is expected to be well in ex- 
cess of $1 billion. 

While the greater number of plans 
was on the individual policy pension 
trust basis, the average of such plans 
was only about 65 persons. This re 
flected the popularity of the individual 
policy plan among smaller employers. 
The largest number of workers was cov- 
ered by group annuities. The average 
group covered by the group plans was 
900. There are several other kinds oj 
insured plans in addition to these major d 
types of pension plans. 

Employe contributions were provided 
in about 65% of pension plans put into 
effect in 1948 and 1949, compared with 
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53% of plans in effect in the 1943-18 fret the 
period. During the past year only ott fionjicatio 
in seven plans was non-contributory. [joan em 


The 1950 ratio may possibly be taker 
as an indication of the controversy it 
recent labor negotiations which _per- 
suaded employers to look with greater 
favor on contributory plans. 

While much progress has been made 
in recent years toward the establishment 
of actuarially sound pension plans, the 
good work needs to be carried on wit 
renewed energy. 

Off-Year for Legislatures " 

It was an off-year for the state legis: In 
latures. Interim committees, howevel,}y 
were busy laying the groundwork for if-}y 
surance code revision, cash 
plans, taxation and other important mat- 
ters. The indications are that 1951 will 
be a particularly active legislative yeal |i 
for life insurance with at least 44 statefw 
bodies in session. 

What appears to be a leading issue 
the proposal to amend section 213 0 
the New York insurance laws relating 
to expense limitations, which has been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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4 WASHINGTON — Internal Revenue 
Tommissioner Schoeneman’s _ instruc- 
ions to collectors and others interested 
wtlining the changes relating to the 
tatus of full-time life insurance sales- 
nen effected by the social security act 
§ 1950 follow generally along lines in- 
Olicated in the report of the Senate 
the vance committee on that measure. 
The act’s provisions including such 
“employes” covered by 
ld-age and survivors insurance, with 
espect to services performed after 1950 
in Mimeograph No. 6571 
nstructions. The mimeograph then pro- 
eds as follows: 


_— Quoted 


An individual whose entire or 
cea! business activity is devoted 
o the solicitation of life insurance or 
knnuity contracts primarily for one life 
nsurance company is a full-time life 
nsurance salesman. To determine the 
status of a full-time or part-time life 
Insurance salesman, with respect to 
kervices performed after Dec. 31, 1950, 
it will be first ascertained whether the 
individual, under the usual common law 
rules applicable in determining the em- 
bloyer-employe relationship, has ° the 
status of an employe. If such is found 
to be the case the individual will be an 
nfmploye for the purposes of the taxes 
Imposed by the federal insurance con- 
rributions act, for the purposes of the 
fax imposed by the federal unemploy- 
ment tax act (except in the case of 
hn insurance salesman compensated 
‘solely by way of commission”), and 
also for the purposes of income tax 
withholding under section 1622 of the 
internal revenue code. 


Use of Statutory Test 


4. If under the usual common law 
tules applicable in determining the em- 
dloyer-employe relationship, the full- 
time life insurance salesman is not de- 
termined to be an employe, then the 
statutory test provided in section 1426 
d) (3) (b) of the federal insurance con- 
tributions act (quoted above in para- 
graph 2) will be applicable in deter- 
mining whether such salesman is an em- 
ploye for purposes. of that act. In the 
event the salesman is found, by the 
application of such statutory test, to 
ve an employe, then he will be so con- 
sidered only for purposes of the federal 
insurance contributions act. A full-time 
life insurance salesman found to be 
an employe by the application of the 
statutory test provided in section 1426 
(d) (3) (b) will not be considered to 
jave the status of an employe for pur- 
doses of the tax imposed by the federal 
employment tax act for purposes, of 


of 


T 


mcome tax withholding under section 
1622 of the internal revenue code inas- 
much as such statutory test was not 
made applicable for the two latter pur- 
poses by the social security act amend- 
nents of 1950. Determinations relative 
‘o the status of full-time life insur- 


ance salesmen for purposes of the tax 
mposed by the federal unemployment 
‘ax act and for purposes of income tax 
withholding under section 1622 of the 
Mternal revenue code will continue to 
be based on the application solely of 
the usual common tax rules. 

5. The social security act amend- 
ments of 1950 amend chapter 1 of the 
internal revenue code by the addition 
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of subchapter E, tax on “itueninns 
ment income, which imposes a tax on 
self-employment income of every indi- 
vidual for each taxable year beginning 
after Dec. 31, 1950. Thus, if a full-time 
life insurance salesman is not an em- 
ploye for purposes of the federal in- 
surance contributions act, as amended, 
the provisions of subchapter E, chapter 
1, of the code (tax on self-employment 
income) are applicable. 

6. Regulations relating to the taxes 
imposed by the federal insurance con- 
tributions act, as amended by the social 
security act amendements of 1950, are 
now in the course of preparation and 
will be made available at the earliest 
practicable date. 


Bankers of Iowa Raises 
Dividends, Cuts Some Rates 


Bankers Life of Iowa has 
dividends generally by 15%. 

Premium reductions have been an- 
nounced for preferred whole life and 
five and 10 year term plans. Term 
rider coverages have been supplemented 
with a new multiple protection plan 
added to the family protection and 
family maintenance plans _ previously 
available. Reduction in premium rates 
for all these riders has been announced. 

Substandard extra premiums have 
been revised with the effect of a gen- 
eral reduction for most classes. A new 
single premium retirement annuity has 
been announced as a companion con- 
tract for the annual premium retirement 
annuity. 


increased 


The Canadian department has issued 
the Blue Book on life insurance opera- 
tions for 1948. Running to almost 1,400 
pages, the book lists every detail of 
company operations. 


U. S. Life expects to add approxi- 
mately six new agencies next year. 


Booklets on Witinneent 
Popular with Companies 


Life companies have been displaying 
a consistent interest in a number of 
brochures and _ booklets printed by 
“Harian Publications” of Greenlawn, 
N.. -¥, 
where to retire on a small income. 
The pamphlets include specific sug- 
gestions as to localities, cost part- time 


employment, etc., according to F. 
Tyarks of that company. 
The material ties in with a rather 


widespread interest in the business in 
aiding policyholders to utilize better 
their pensions and retirement income 
to get the most value from the money 
The material also fosters the idea that 
retirement can be a_ pleasant rather 
than a dismal event. 


Orders from 50 Companies 


One estimate by Mr. Tyarks was that 
his organization had filled orders from 
more than 50 companies ranging from 
one to 100 copies. Various agencies have 
become interested in the material as 
indicated by his comment that “one 
company gave a copy of the book to a 
kind of roving executive and as a re- 
sult we have been getting a number 
of orders from branch offices and indi- 
vidual salesmen attached to the various 
branches.” 

One of the publications explores the 
problem of selecting a spot for retire- 
ment, discusses various cities in the 
east, the Florida peninsula, southwest, 
Pacific states and territories, and the 
Hawaiian and Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico. The questions of retiring for 
health, what to look for in weather, 
schools for children, etc., are considered. 

Other booklets discuss Central and 
South American locations, various ways 
to earn an income in part-time employ- 
ment according to individual skill and 
age at retirement, and another, invest- 
ment advice, suggestions for living 
more economically, raising capital, etc. 


which discuss the problem of 
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To the Suburbs 


as the census indicates, there is a 
from a strictly urban population toward suburban popu- 
lation then the underwriter must devote more specific 
study to the problem of the changes necessary in pros- 
pecting. New, small businesses spring up to take care 
of the increased number of people—additional butchers, 
‘andlestick makers. 
hitherto entirely devoted to households begin to change. 
A house is changed to place a shop on the first floor. Or 
sometimes a row of houses is torn down and a row of 
shops takes its place. Sometimes large front yards are 
converted into business sites, filling stations pop up on 
corners, also garages and service stations. 


New churches may not be thought of as businesses, 
but the new churches require financing and that is up 
in the suburbs. 
ance arrangements can be made among groups of people 
to make philanthropic endeavors. 


The question is, who thinks first and sees possibilities 
in the probabilities and in the changes that have already 
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- Brower Suceeds 
Clarke as Head 
Of Occidental 


V. H. Jenkins, G. D. 
Bjurman, R. F. Harrison 
Also Promoted 


LOS ANGELES—President 
lL. Clarke of Occidental Life 
dered his resigna- 
tion, under the 
compulsory _ retire- 
ment rule, effective 
Jan. 1. Horace W. 
Brower, executive 
vice-president, has 
been elected presi- 
dent and Senior 
Vice-president V. 
H. Jenkins be- 
comes vice - chair - 
man of the board. 

Mr. Clarke con- 
tinues as a director 
and will be chair- 
man of the advi- 
sory council and ex-officio a member oi 
the managing and finance committees. 

George D. Bjurman was elected as- 
sistant vice-president and Robert F. 
Harrison was named assistant auditor. 


Clarke President Since 1944 


Mr. Clarke has been president of Occi- 
dental since 1944. Educated at Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, he was 
vice-president and manager of the e 
curity Trust Co. of Bakersfield, Cal. 
the 1920s, was elected district vice- ool 
dent of Bank of America of Los An- 


Dwight 


has ten- 





D. L. Clarke 


geles in 1932 and executive vice-presi- 
dent of Occidental in 1936. He was 
elected president of the American Life 
Convention in 1947. 

Mr. Clarke is a director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, chair- 


man of its life insurance committee and 
its president of the Los Angeles branch 


of the American Cancer Society tor 
1951. 

Mr. Brower has been executive vice- 
president since 1946. He joined the 
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H. Jenkins 


H. Vv. 


W. Brower 


Bank of Italy, predecessor of Bank ot 
America, in 1922, was on the staff oi 
Continental National Bank of Los An- 
geles 1920-22, was elected assistant vice- 
president and head of Occidental’s mort- 
gage loan department in 1933, became 
assistant secretary in 1935, and vice- 
president in 1943. He is a veteran of the 
first world war and is vice-chairman ot 
Allied Building Credits, Inc. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Occidental in i914, 
became field superintendent in 1920, co- 
manager of the home office agency in 
1924, went into brokerage work in 1927, 
was elected vice-president in charge oi 
production in 1931, a director in 1937 
and senior vice-president in 1946. He is 
former vice-president of the Citizens 
Savings Commercial Bank of Alhambra, 
Cal., and former president of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Assn. 

Mr. Bjurman since 1946 has been 
manager of Occidental’s investment de- 
partment and secretary of the finance 
committee. He is a graduate of Univer- 
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sity of California at Berkeley and spent 
10 years as senior securities analyst at 
the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. of San Francisco, then went to 
Seaboard National Bank of Los Angeles 
to head its trust investments and handle 
its bond portfolio. He became trust of- 
ficer in charge of investments with Bank 
of America at Los Angeles when the 
latter absorbed Seaboard. 

Mr. Harrison joined Occidental’s au- 
diting department in 1946 after three 
years in the coast guard. 





Shopping Unit Opened 

A unique combination food and drug 
shopping unit has been constructed at 
Santa Ana, Cal., by Pacific Mutual Life 
and is being operated on long-term 
leases by prominent drug and food dis- 
tributors. 

Representing an investment of a half 
million dollars, the development covers 
some 90,000 square feet, including ample 
off-street parking space. 





As a reward for reaching their 1950 
quota, 50 employes of Home Beneficial 
Life were presented $20 Christmas 
bonus checks at a banquet in Roanoke. 
W. A. Kohl, president, made the pres- 
entation and congratulated the group on 
their work, 











For Valuation of Life Company Assets 


The system now used by the insur- 
ance commissioners for valuing the as- 
sets of life compa- 
nies requires con- 
siderable change in 
order to be appro- 
priate for the needs 
of the companies, 
the policyholders 
and the rest of the 
economy, said H. 
G. Fraine, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 
at the joint meet- 
ing of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Uni- 
versity Teachers of 





Insurance, the cae 
American Finance H. G. Fraine 
Assn. and the American Statistical 


Assn. at Chicago. Mr. Fraine was for- 
merly assistant director of the Life In- 
surance Investment Research Commit- 
tee that was jointly sponsored by Life 
Insurance Assn. of America and Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

Unless the system is changed, he said, 
the requirements imposed are likely to 
discourage investment policies needed 


for long range protection of policy re- 
serves and healthy and balanced financ- 
ing of production and trade; they are 
likely to encourage investment policies 
that result in unsettlement of the capital 
market, discourage policies that would 
otherwise be followed and which would 
contribute to the stability of the mar- 
ket, encourage the disbursement as div- 
idends of funds that should be retained 
for replacement of depreciated assets, 
result in overvaluation of the assets in 
times of prosperity and undervaluation 
in times of depression. 


Tends to Promote Inequities 


The requirements, he said, will also 
tend to promote inequities between 
withdrawing and continuing policyhold- 
ers and make more difficult the main- 
tenance of solvency in times of busi- 
ness depression instead of cushioning 
the losses likely to occur in such times. 

Suggesting an improved system, Mr. 
Fraine said it could involve, like the 
present system, cost or amortized cost 
for some securities and end-of-year mar- 
ket quotations for others. An important 
difference would be the supplementation 
















Making Money 


with the 


Money Plan 


Lincoln Lifers throughout the land have in- 
creased their earnings through the LNL Money 
Plan. This simplified programming technique in 
package form is built around a visual approach 
and presentation which gets results. 

Lincoln National’s Money Plan is another 
reason for our proud claim that LNVL is geared to 
help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 
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of these values with specified reserf@bor 
for possible depreciation. It would aly 
involve the recognition that interest anjgOF Rev 
dividend receipts are not all income y 
least not until provision is made for fy. Labor | 
ture capital losses. pread " 
Under the system suggested by y,por@ty 
Fraine, all fixed income securities on the renton 
asset size of the balance sheet would fef'4t ™4™! 
valued at cost or amortized cost, 4jP ¥¢ 
variable income securities, such as com. 
mon stocks and defaulted bonds and ¢. 
faulted preferred stocks, would be vq. 
ued on the asset side of the balance 
sheet at year-end market. Offsetting Bee, 
these valuations would be two reserye; 
One would be for capital losses on fixe(ff 
income securities, the other for fluctua. 
tions in the value of variable income g.f 
curities. 
The limits of the fixed income secyy.ff 
ity reserve would be set according ty 
findings from research on the past capi. 
tal losses in various classes of fixed j 
come securities. A wealth of data 
available from the corporate bond 
ect of the National Bureau of Econom rica 
Research and the investment records 0 a al | 
the life companies themselves. This re t Pike 
serve would be a sort of graduated re a or 
serve, with higher limits for the secur} - rl 
ities that involve high risk and low lim a to a 
its for those involving little risk. ie p 
The limit of the reserve for markelf, difficu 
fluctuations of the variable income se, a hos 
curities would likewise be set in thehy« esiy 
light of past experience. “Offhand, Ibi, Blue 
should say that a limit of 50% of Tacige 
market value at all times would appeatiions we 
to be about right,” he said. i depenc 
id. If 


Built Up at Regular Rate aid. I 
The reserves would be built up at aA the fel 


regular rate out of each year’s incom@italizatio 
until the limit is reached. Thereafterfiiqren 
the same process would be _ resumed The hel 
whenever the reserve fell below its limith re No 

When losses are incurred in fixed in- Sieitanie 
come securities either through sale af.urers b 
less than cost or through write-down 7 ‘ 
market upon default, the depreciation , 
from cost would ‘be charged against tha{aise C 
reserve. Until the reserve has been buil 
up to its limits, gains from sale or rej. 
demption above book should be credite 
to the reserve. 

In the case of common stocks and de 
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eases in 
nce plan 
Metro 
be charged with all write-downs to yeart lite 
end market values and all losses on saleg. 
Whenever the reserve is below its limit 
it would also be credited with all write Rental de 
ups and gains from sale. ’ : 
When the reserves are insufficient td MoH 
absorb write-downs, the remaining img’ i 


pact would be on surplus, as ‘before. Fag 
Mr. Fraine said that to be complete SS differs 


many details would have to be set fort 
and defended and many alternative ways 
of arriving at the ends indicated abové 
would have to be explored and com 
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Drury to Be Stout's Partner prices. 
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In Hancock's Dayton Agenq 


General Agent Henry S. to 
John Hancock at Dayton, O., will ta@ 
C. E. Drury, Jr., into partnership o phold: 
Jan. 1. FRANK 

Mr. Drury has been with the agencgpsurable i 
since 1932, when he entered the insut# the ex: 
ance business. He has been a milliongiple of th 
dollar producer for four out of the paffirmed b 
nine years and in 1950 he was the leadeeals in th 
in total volume for the company’s congaWrencel 
vention year. In addition to his produc#. Schum 


tion activities, he has shared agentijwidow a1 
responsibilities in recruiting and traitfie also le 
ing. hho was t! 
ne M.A. S 

ank $13,5 

Hancock Blood Pledges = fi: 3. 15; 


As a Christmas gift to the armed serféter he | 
ice, more than 1,200 employes of Jolmerations, 
Hancock have signed pledges to giv@!s time | 
blood during 1951. 000 insu 

Built around the theme of “The Giffle and a 
of Life,” the Hancock donor drive wif! him, th 
given tremendous impact by two injurtg’ entire 
veterans of Korea who first spoke on th Mr. Sch 
military need for blood over the com fe bank, 
pany’s public address system, thegm™ty to p 


toured various exhibits located outsi(f® "surar 
total of 


company lunch rooms. 
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abor Continues Requests 
Revised TDB Law in N. J. 
| income x 


: abor representatives advocated wide- 

ade for fy od ik se of the New Jersey tem- 
ted by yy porary disability benefits law at a 
“ities Y Mtfenton hearing specifically suggesting 
TUES On Be at maximum benefits be raised to $40 
| week, that the merit rating proposal 
e removed from the law, and that 
jospital and medical benefits be added 
o the coverage. 
The hearing had been called by the 
tate unemployment compensation com- 
Rinission, which administers the disabil- 
‘iy benefits law, to discuss a revised 
ethod of reporting wages said to in- 
cut down fraud 
A state spokesman for the AFL 
: nd CIO, made the hearing the occa- 
Ome ‘secur-fin to request widespread changes in 
ccording he law. 


erit Rating Called Fundamental 














ssn. of Casualty & Surety Companies. 
{r. Pike pointed out that the merit 
ating provision of the law is funda- 
‘Ufental to private insurer participation 
nd low lim: nd to alter it would undermine all 
+ seen rivate plan coverage. He described 
for markets, difficulties experienced in California 
mcome setien hospital benefits were added to 
‘Set in thee basic coverage without integration 
Offhand, Ihith Blue Cross or insurance company 
50% of i overage. The change advocated by the 
ould appeattnions would upset all present coverage 
f dependents by private insurers, he 
aid. If only employes are covered, 
‘ ompanies would be unable to operate 
lt up at al the field if restricted to writing hos- 


’ b . . 
ars Mcom@italization and medical on wives and 
Thereafter 


the secur 


ahildren. ’ ’ 
ye resumed] The hearing was exploratory in na- 
ow its limitfire, No decision was taken by the 





in fixed infommission. 
igh sale a 
ite-oaay 
epreciatiogl , 2 
against thaise General Electric Group 


s been bai More than 90% of General Electric’s 
75,000 employes will be affected by in- 
reases in the contributory group insur- 
nce plan which has been underwritten 
erve wae Metropolitan Life for many years, 
roup life now amounts to about 1% 
imes straight-time annual earnings with 
2,000 as a minimum and with the aver- 
ge amounting to more than $4,500. Ac- 
idental death and dismemberment bene- 
ts now amount to $2,000. Weekly 
L.&H. benefits range from $22.50 to $35 
er week, providing a total of 26 weeks 
lisability together with provision to pay 
ny difference between workmen’s com- 
ensation payments and the amount the 
mploye would receive under the non- 
ecupational schedule. Hospitalization 
enefits now provide up to a maximum 
{$10 a day and up to a total of $700 
rany one period, plus $100 for special 
krvices. Hospitalization and surgical 
enefits are provided after normal re- 
rement up to total payments of $500. 


pholds Bank’s Interest 


FRANKFORT—A creditor has an 
the agencsurable interest in the life of his debtor 
the insur the extent of the debt. This prin- 
a milliongple of the Kentucky law has been re- 
of the pa@irmed by the Kentucky court of ap- 
s the leademeals in the case of Michael Schum vs. 
pany’s coi#awrenceburg (Ky.) National Bank. M. 
his produ. Schum died intestate in 1949. He left 
red agent widow and child by a former marriage. 
and traingie also left his father Michael Schum, 
hho was the plaintiff in the suit. 
M. A. Schum had borrowed from the 
ank $13,500, giving as security for the 
ges ebt a lot of trucks and automobiles. 
armed set#ater he had to have more money for 
es of Johmperations, and borrowed $6,000 more, 
es to giW@'s time assigning as his security two 
000 insurance policies in Metropolitan 
“The Gilfle and also a written statement signed 
- drive wa! him, that the policies were to cover 
two injuregs entire indebtedness to the bank. 
Doke on th Mr. Schum paid $1,000 on the debt to 
- the compe bank, but before he had an oppor- 
tem, thegMty to pay more he was drowned, and 
ted outsid@® Insurance company paid to the bank 
total of $24,416.03 as the insurance 


Briefs will be filed by the 
nsurers by Jan. 5. 
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policies carried a double indemnity 
clause. The father, who was the bene- 
ficiary, contested the payment, suing the 
bank on the ground that the trucks, 
automobiles, and other assets of the es- 
tate, which were included in the assign- 
ment, should be sold and the funds 
exhausted in paying the debts before 
the insurance money could be used. 

The court decided that the written 
statement held by the bank showed that 
M. A. Schum had intended to protect 
the bank on its loan with the policies, 
and that the creditor of the company 
had an insurable interest in the policies 
to the extent of its debt. 


Allow I.W.O. to Pay Claims 


The New York department is allow- 
ing International Workers Order to pay 
A. & and life claims on existing 
business pending argument in New York 
supreme court Jan. 8 of the appeal by 
the fraternal from the show cause order 
obtained by the department. The al- 
legedly communist-dominated society 
must show why it should not be perma- 
nently taken over by the department’s 
liquidation bureau and dissolved. 

I.W.O. will not be permitted to write 
any new business pending the court rul- 
ing on the appeal. Claim checks must 


be countersigned by a representative of 
the department. 

Attorney Paul Williams of the New 
York City law firm of Cahill, Gordon, 
Zachary & Reindel is special counsel 
to the department on the case. He is 
also serving as a special assistant at- 
torney general. 


Fair Okla. City Speaker 


Oklahoma City General Agents and 
Managers Club at its December meeting 
heard Charles O. Fair, manager of 
Travelers at Dallas, give some _ inter- 
esting suggestions on successful agency 
management. 








a) TIME FOR SPENDING 











FREEDOM To SPEND - 
FREEDOM TO GIVE - 
FREEDOM FROM WORRY- 


FREEDOM TO LIVE. 
a 





(3) LIFE INSURANCE 











(4) GIVES PEACE-OF-MIND 


This is the seventh in a series of advertisements on the peace-of-mind 


which comes with ownership of life insurance. Each one is presented as a 


serious tribute to every life underwriter in the business who is helping people 


to understand and to use life insurance to solve life’s financial problems. 


HomeE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“4 Career Undertriters’ Company”’ 











HteNATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 
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bustling West. 


and the most secure future.” 





CLARENCE J. DALY, President 
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THE GRASS HERE 1S GREENER! 


“There’s no need to look elsewhere for opportunities in the Life, 
Accident and Sickness business. It’s right here—out in the big booming, 


“Millions of folks have come here recently to spread out their roots. 
They’re developing the biggest chunk of raw real estate left in America 
—and they’re doing it up bigger and faster than ever. What's more, 
they're enjoying a prosperity the likes of which has never been seen. 

“For men like myself, who have faith in the West and who like it 
here, my contract with Capitol Life gives me the greatest opportunities 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers now resid- 
ing in the 13 Western states, our new agency expansion program offers 
opportunities no ambitious man can afford to ignore. 


Write us for complete details 


THOMAS F. DALY II 
Director of Agencies 


The GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, DENVER 
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Range Coverage... 
> Distinct Sales Appeal © 





Indianapolis Life representatives sell life insurance programs 
quickly and easily because they have a series of modern, 
liberal, low-cost policies — providing the finest possible cov- 
erage—to offer applicants from birth to age 65. 


Automatic Conversion Term 
Policies 

Family Income and Family Protec- 
tion Riders ($10, $15, $20 units for 
J0, 15, 20, and 25 years) 

Business Men’s 
(Ideal for business insurance) 

Adjustable Protection 
(Provides maximum protection for mini- 
mum cost) 

Retirement Income 
(Beginning at age 55, 60, and 65) 


Ordinary Life, Limited Payment 
Life, and Endowments 

Juvenile Plans (From Ordinary Life to 
Endowment at age 18) 

Progressive Estate 

Annuities, single and annual pre- 
mium—deferred and immediate. 

Salary Savings Plans 

Mortage Redemption 

Participating (par) or Non-Partici- 
pating (non-par) Plans 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


NAPOL 
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Will Strengthen 
or Add Agencies 
in Defense Areas 


Agency officers are planning now to 
strengthen their outlets in areas where 
defense plants are expected either to 
expand or mushroom out of nothing at 
all. However, as it currently is a re- 
tooling stage, the build-up has not as 
yet started toward the proportions that 
it did the last conflict. 

Future potential business is once 
again predicted for such production cen- 
ters as Portland, Ore., Seattle, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Tulsa, Wichita, 
Atlanta and Mobile. In such cities many 
companies are ready either to expand 
existing agencies or create new or addi- 
tional ones, depending on the likely de- 
mand. However, this will remain largely 
in the blueprint stage until the influx 
of workers materializes. 

As in the past war, the new business 
areas are expected to be confined to 
the west coast and the southwest. In 
New England and the midwest defense 
activity should largely involve conver- 
sions of existing plants. Hence, shifts 
or increases in population are not 
deemed likely. 

On the other hand, cities like San 
Antonio or Corpus Christi are not con- 
sidered good insurance potentials by 
virtue of expanding population, as the 
business would be largely military. 

At least one company is also giving 
thought to strengthening its Florida 
agencies, looking both toward normal 
winter vacation business and some an- 
ticipated defense work. 


No Major Volume Yet from 
Social Security Changes 


Companies are unable to trace spe- 
cific sales results to the revised social 
security act or the great volume of pro- 
motional material issued on it. They 
point out that the meaning of the pro- 
duction figures has become obscured by 
war clauses, inflation and the over-all 
effect of mobilization. 

They do not discount the importance 
of social security changes, but mention 
that they probably are being held in re- 
serve by agents for use when needed. 
Some agents are already using the 
change to good advantage but the im- 
portant results to come from it have not 
vet appeared. 

In 1951 it is expected to be much 
more prominent. Repeated emphasis 
will be placed on it in sales promotion 
planning, at agency meetings, in house 
organs, etc. 





Penn Mutual to Step Up 
Field Training Program 


Penn Mutual’s field training team, 
which*this year covered 26 agencies in 
17 states, will continue its work next 
year at an accelerated pace. There are 
still more than 40 agencies to be cov- 
ered to complete the program. : 

Working under the thesis that a per- 
son should never cease going to school, 
the instructing team from the home 
office comes equipped with the latest 
and most complete training material, in- 
cluding charts, audio-visual aids, and 
training films. Although the course is 
aimed primarily at new men, everyone 
in an agency from the manager on 
down is expected to be in attendance at 
the session which is anywhere from one 
to three days in length. 


List Subjects of Course 


Although some 11 general topics are 
covered, Gardner H. Green, field train- 
ing assistant, says that great stress is 
laid on the subjects of prospecting 
and approach. Even such apparently 
obvious topics as the necessity for the 
agent to keep personal records is dwelt 
on at length. 

In addition to approach and prospect- 
ing, some of the other subjects covered 


include: organized sales plan, the ¢lq! Jnsura. 
ing; programing; junior insurance; A 
policy contract rate book, and mortga, Again 
insurance. 

Also working in this field team un Factor 
Aaron M. Royal, manager of field traiy "ASH 
ing, is John B. Fogg. Mr. Reyal fig, sae ; 
some of the main objectives of th.poment 
school: Ythird qua 

Help increase sales, help an agenpitcteas© 
build a sales process, help an undegetVe*:__. 
writer become more convincing ay Peicat 
thus more effective, help make prog. an 
pecting an integral’ part of the safe! billion 
process, increase success with the teg2e™sio” } 
phone, improve knowledge of the policy 
contract and rate book, raise sights tof, 
opportunities in the life insurance bys! cal 
ness for a useful, successful and happy sorbed a 








life. and, inst 
Enabling the team to keep its buy panies P 
schedule in all of the states where Pengret NEW 





Mutual does business is a_ procedur 
whereby the agency is contacted w Y.’ 
in ag ee of the visit and the traini N.¥.s 
ylan in that agency is set up in detalicsss nc’ 
oo before the team actually arrives, Cities 
New Y 
showed | 
tion rise 


N.Y. Life Joins Conference 
eight lar 


New York Life, which recently endo} tanti 
tered the A.&H. field, has become ogee | 
member of H.&A. Underwriters Con) antage 
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With Reserve Life's Monthly [". |) 

Income Disability and Premium |j'"* "° 

Waiver combination, you can |] Weq 





offer full protection to your 


policyholders. 


This unique protection plan 
provides waiver of premiums 
plus $10 monthly disability in- 
come per $1,000 face amount 


of insurance, in case of policy- 





holder's total and permanent 
disability before age 55. If 


disability is permanent and 





total, policy matures at face 
value as endowment at age 65 


(unless contract matures earlier}. 


For full details of this plan, 
write to S. J. Gilbert, Vice 
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Again Lead as Biggest 
Factor in Personal Saving 


WASHINGTON—The largest com- 
“Jponent of individuals’ savings in the 
thi third quarter of 1950 was a $2.1 billion 
increase in insurance and pension re- 
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31 billion and government insurance and 
pension reserves accounted for $1.1 bil- 
jon during the calendar quarter. 

SEC reported insurance companies 
in addition to other institutions ab- 
orbed about $700 million of bonds, net, 
and insurance and investment com- 
panies purchased almust $100 million 
net new corporate stock issues. 








N. Y.’s 22% Tops Big 
Cities’ Nov. Sales Gains 


New York City, with a 22% increase, 
showed the highest percentage produc- 
tion rise for November of any of the 
eight largest cities, all of which showed 
substantial gains for the month and the 
frst 11 months. Following are the per- 
centage increases for each of the cities 
for the month and the first 11 months, 
respectively: Boston, 13, 17; Chicago, 
3, 9; Cleveland. 15, 13; Detroit, 15, 15; 
Los Angeles, 19, 15; New York, 22, 
13; Philadelphia, 16, 16; St. Louis, 7, 
18. 











Pilot Life Increases 
Capital to $5 Million 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Pilot Life 
declared a 400% dividend, increasing cap- 
ital stock from $2 million to $5 million. 
Under an amended certificate of incor- 
poration just filed the stock division 
provides for 50,000 shares at $100 par 
value. The old stock was composed of 
90,000 shares at $100 par value. 

Stockholders received five shares of 
the new stock for each share of the old 





Weather Lights Inside, Too 
































) From now on, visitors to the John 
) Hancock Building won't have to step 
‘outside to consult the weather lights 
high in the tower. They can learn the 
jlatest weather forecast by looking at a 


_ the model, 44 inches high and 30 
mches wide, represents 253 feet of the 
building, from the 22nd floor to the flash- 
ing red light on the television mast. The 

Ltiny beacon burns steadily. The model’s 

ees lights are hitched to the sub- 


F basement controls for the actual weather 





vlights, and change simultaneously with 
jthe outside signals. 


stock. Although 20,000 shares previously 
had been authorized, the company ac- 
tually had issued only 10,000 shares. The 
stock division was activated by trans- 
ferring $4 million from the company’s 
$9 million surplus. The company recent- 
ly declared a 2% cash dividend, or $2 
stock of $100 par value. 





David F. Barrett, St. Louis insurance 
news correspondent became a grand- 
father for the sixth time Christmas day 
when a daughter was born to his 
daughter, Mrs.’ Neil Joseph Gallagher. 





Chairman A. N. Kemp of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life has just returned from Balti- 
more, where he witnessed the trial runs 
of one of the world’s largest tankers, 
bearing his name. The vessel now is on 
the high seas enroute to Sidon, terminus 
of the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line, where 
she will load her first cargo of oil. 





Nearly 400 children of New England 
Mutual’s home office employes met at a 
Christmas party at the home office. At 
the close of the show Santa Claus, ably 
acted by Vice-president George L. Hunt, 
greeted the children individually and 
handed them Christmas packages con- 
taining candy and toys. 


Colonial Names Michaelson 


Henry Michaelson has been appointed 
general agent in Hillside, N.J., for Colo- 
nial Life. He entered insurance in 1931. 
His new life department will be man- 
aged by Robert Cole. A trustee of the 
New Jersey Assn. of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, Mr. Michaelson represents about 
20 general insurance companies. 


Cal-Farm Stock Plan 


Cal-Farm Life of Oakland has made 
application for a permit to sell to the 
Cal-Farm Investment Co. 275 shares of 
its $1,000 par value stock at $2,000 per 
share. The company plans to write life 
and disability insurance. Officers are: 
President, Ray B. Wiser; first vice-pres- 
ident, Clyde C. Hooper; second vice- 
president, Louis A. Rozzoni; secretary- 
treasurer, S. E. Goodall. 








Travelers Men Advanced 


Vernon T. Dow, secretary of the 
branch office administraion department 
since 1947, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of Travelers. George E. Light and 
Foster H. Williams, assistant secretaries, 
were advanced to secretaries of the 
group department. William A. Smith, 
assistant secretary, was appointed sec- 
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retary of the home office administration 
department. Alfred R. Kaweznski was 
named an assistant secretary of the life 
department. 





Rural Health Groups Reviewed 


A bulletin on “Rural Health Coopera- 
tives,’ by Helen L. Johnston, has been 
published jointly by the farm credit ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture 
and U. S. public health service. The 
bulletin, in 100 pages, discusses methods 
and purposes of 101 such cooperatives. 


The Grand Rapids Life Managers 
Assn. has elected Fred A. Lumb, New 
England Mutual Life, president; Myron 
S. Kilpatrick, Wisconsin National Life, 
vice-president and Gail L. Shoup, Lin- 
coln National Life, secretary. 





New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
has sold $3 million of 2.8% first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1980 to the Equitable 
Society, New York Life, and Penn Mu- 
tual. During 1951 $9,500,000 of the bonds 
will be acquired by the same purchasers. 





Directors of Connecticut General 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
40 cents and an extra of 10 cents, both 
payable Jan. 2 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 20. 
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Prudential 
Dividends 


have Increased 


Prudential dividends on policies issued at current 


premium rates will be higher in 1951. 


This means lower net cost results—good news for 
your prospects at a time when they are paying more 


for everything else they buy. 


Your nearest Prudential Agency can give you com- 


plete facts. Why not contact them today? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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Another Career Man 


J. R. Maloney, the California 
insurance commissioner, the third, 
or it might be said, actually the fourth, 
insurance department career man, to 
be named insurance commissioner within 
recent months. The others who are 
definitely insurance department career 
men are Walter A. Robinson of Ohio 
and John R. Lange of Wisconsin. A. J. 
Bohlinger of New York doesn’t classify 
strictly as such although he has been 
a career man in government service, 
and he had been a New York insurance 
department deputy for some time when 
he was selected to succeed R. E. 
Dineen. Then again, it could be men- 
tioned that A. D. Pingree, a career man 
in Vermont, has been appointed acting 
commissioner in his state. 

This type of appointment 
well be symptomatic of a 
trend. It may mean that the 
of the states are becoming more and 


new 


is 


may very 
significant 


governors 


more cognizant of the place that in- 
surance occupies in the economy and 
the new skill that is called for in the 


supervision of insurance as a result of 
developments during the past six years. 
If so, that is all to the good. This is 


Both Sides “Give” on 


the 
commissioners 
to co- 


A convincing demonstration of 
ability of the insurance 
and the life insurance 
operate in successful accomplishment 
was provided at the N.A.I.C. 
meeting at Los Angeles where the state- 
ment of principles on war clauses was 


people 


recent 


revised in a manner generally satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 
Those who attended both the first 


meeting on war clauses at Chicago and 
the Los Angeles meeting could not but 
be struck by the difference between the 
tentative chaotic character of 
that first and the purposeful 
Los where both com- 
mittee and companies knew where they 


and even 
meeting 
Angeles session 


were going and got there with dispatch. 
At Chicago there were recrimina- 
tions on both sides. Some of the com- 
pany people thought the commissioners 
were interfering in matters which 
should be left entirely to company man- 
and that the state govern- 
ments were trying to dictate to the 
insurance companies. Many of the com- 
men felt that the 
to jeopardize millions 
to 


agement 


pany commissioners 


were ready 


policyholders 


too 


existing in order 


things 


of 


make easy for servicemen or 


prospective servicemen who were load- 


Chosen 


a political office that should be just 
as completely removed from the idea of 
a plum as possible. 

An immense amount of harm can 
be done to the public and to the in- 
surance structure by left-handed insur- 
ance supervision, particularly in major 
states. In the old days when super- 
vision was more sketchy and did not 
have such an extensive vital impact on 
the business and on the public, we 
could afford the luxury here and there 
of a political good fellow as insurance 
commissioner and the appointment of 
even a few clowns and worse, to these 
jobs was not fatal. However, there is 
so much now at stake in the way ot 
the welfare of the individual policy- 
holder, of the insurance companies and 
all their servants, and the state system 
of supervision that our insurance de- 
partments must be in the hands of in- 
telligent, informed and honorable men. 
The fact that the governors of these 
important states in the past few months 
have dipped into the reservoir of career 
men to fill these positions is, we think, 
heartening and reassuring to all con- 
cerned. 


War Clauses 


ing up on life insurance in speculative 
fashion. It was expressed and implied 
some of the commissioners that the 
life companies bent on dodging 
their responsibility to safeguard the 
families of young men who were called 
serve the nation, even though 
the companies could well afford to pay 
all war claims. There were some who 
expressed the belief that nothing would 
come of the deliberations but ill feeling 
and misunderstanding. Here was one 
of those reefs on which state regulation 
could founder. 

3ut finally the terrible urgency of the 
situation and the public-spiritedness and 
good both company men and 
state officials prevailed. The committee 
was able to winnow out from conflicting 


by 
were 


upon to 


sense of 


views a common set of principles upon 
which war clauses should be_ based. 
These principles were not universally 


acceptable, but at least a positive base 
had been established. 

It was made clear at the close of that 
first that the commissioners 
were not going to attempt to cram uni- 
formity company throats as had 
been feared in some quarters. The com- 
did opposition to 
clauses, companies 


session 


down 


missioners express 


status but most 


war clause or not up to company man- 
agements. 

The amended principles which came 
out of the Los Angeles meeting repre- 
sented considerable “give” on the part 
of the commissioners in broadening the 
principles to match suggestions of rep- 
resentatives of Life Insurance Assn. and 
American Life Convention. This was 
in the nature of reciprocity for a num- 
ber of points on which the companies 
had given ground to the ideas of the 
committee in order to harmonize war 
clause practices. The revisions were 
the result of some months of actual ex- 
perience with war clause situations in 
which the narrowness of the original 
statement of principles was demon- 
strated. During that time, several com- 
missioners have seemed to the com- 
panies over-restrictive in interpreting 
their laws in passing on war clauses. 
It is hoped and there is every reason 
to expect that the new _ principles 
enumerated by the life committee will 
put at rest the impending law suits and 


and the commissioners. 

To the N.A.I.C. life committee anj 
to the industry people alike should ® 
credit for progress toward a solutig: fi 
of one of the most pressing problem; 
ever to face life insurance. There ff, 
much to be done still in the matter g 
war clauses. Some action will depen 
upon world events, but all parties mug 
prepare for contingencies before they 
occur. The committee has only begy 
to touch upon the problems of wa 
clause exclusions in connection with 
civilian victims of bombing and row 
insured. The committee has promised tg 
draw suggested language for legislatiy. 
purposes, and this is important in sey. 
eral states. But, whatever problems may 
be thrust or the commissioners and the 
companies by the war will be faced 
with more confidence, because of the 
testimony in the case of war clauses 
that the parties concerned can work 
constructively under duress. This is a 
favorable augury for the aproach to 
the problems of the new year. 
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PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





John A. Henry, general attorney of 
Continental Casualty; and Continental 
Assurance, has been in Henrotin hos- 
pital, Chicago, about three weeks with 
an embolism. The condition is clear- 
ing up satisfactorily but it is expected 
he will be hospitalized until after the 
first of the year. 

Lyle D. Thornhill of Richmond, 
claims manager for American Bankers 
Life & Casualty, and Miss Evelyn Crook 
ag married at North Waulkesboro, 

James L. Whitt, district manager for 
Jefferson Standard Life at Greensboro, 
N. C., was a guest speaker recently in 
the ‘business department classes at Con- 
cord College there. Mr. Whitt explained 
the basic types of insurance. 

Harry W. Jones, vice-president and 

director of Mutual Benefit Life, has 
been named a director of Newark Provi- 
dent Loan Assn. 

President Leland J. Kalmbach of 
Massachusetts Mutual has been elected a 
director of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

E. W. Wetzel, president of Mani- 
towoc (Wis.) Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has just celebrated his 30th anni- 
versary with New England Mutual Life. 
He is a member of New England. Pio- 
neers, honorary production group. 

James L. Madden, vice-president Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been named acting 
chancellor of New York University. He 
will serve until a successor to the late 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase is named. 
Mr. Madden is a former member of the 
school’s finance committee and of its 
law faculty. 

Oliver R. Aspegren, II, general agent 
for Ohio National at Chicago, was mar- 


ried on Christmas in Evanston, TIL, to to 
Ida Marie Kaufmann of Evanston, 
They are on a honeymoon at Miami 
Beach. 

Jean Corcoran, 11-year-old daughter 
of Equitable Society’ s director of sales 
promotion, Charles Corcoran, is on the 
road to recovery at Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, New York City, 
after a serious attack of poliomyelitis. 


Recently she took part, via transcription, 
in the radio program, “Chance of a 
Lifetime.” 


19 Northwestern National 
Men Make Fishing Party 


There are 12 agents and seven agency 
heads, winners in the Northwestern 
National Basswood month contest, who 
have been extended personal invitations 
by Ronald G. Stagg, president, to at- 
tend the annual president’s fishing party 
at Basswood Lake on the Minnesota 
Ontario border next summer. 

The 12 agents are: L. L. Peterson 
and Leo McCormick of Sterling, IIL; 
John K. Rickard, Hutchinson, Kan; 

. E. Foglesong, Albert Lea, Minn; 
W. A. Weber, Bucyrus, O.; Lyle W. 
Falk, Appleton, Minn; Emery Smith, 
Three Rivers, Mich.; Charles Staiger, 
Laurel, Mont.; Grant M. Dryer, Chr 
cago; Malcolm Pech and W. G. Henry, 
Houston, and W. G. Wilson, Baytown, 
Tex 

Winners 








among agency heads are: 
Homer G. Hewitt and Frank Golden, 
Houston; Walter Bachman, Wichita; 
W. B. Wetzell, Sterling, Ill.; A. J. Zern, 


Chicago; W. L. Coonrod, Springfield, 
Mo., and Charles M. Roudebush, Colum- 
bus, O. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


casualties Spur Restriction Talk 


Actuaries have joined with the na- 
ion’s citizenry at large in being appalled 
t the lengthening Korean casualty lists 
n the daily papers. One observed that 
hey are NOW approximating in length 





he matter offyose of certain periods of the last con- 


will depen 
Parties muy 
before they 
only begy 
ms of war 
ection with 


r 


ict. 

"Claims as a result are coming in to 
the companies in increasing num- 
rs, and the pressure for uniform war 

Jauses for the entire business seems to 
growing in many quarters. Rein- 

grance spokesmen are particularly 
xious to see war clauses made man- 


; and group atory for all life companies. 
Promised to 
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The high cost of living and high 
yxes are putting such economic pres- 
wre on white collar and other fixed in- 
ome groups that a number of agencies 
ave again upgraded the income they 
xpect a man to be making before they 
will classify him as a prospect. 

In earlier years a man earning $5,000 
r $6,000 a year has been considered 
, good prospect. The figure is now up 
thove $8,000 and for some is nearer to 
810,000 annually. This makes for tight 
fompetition in the higher income 
brackets. : 

Some agents believe that the man in 
the $5,000-$6,000 a year bracket with a 
wife and children who is paying for a 
jouse and has a car just has no addi- 
ional money left for insurance or at 
east is very difficult to convince be- 
use he has group, NSLI, social se- 
turity and perhaps a company pension. 
Tearing up cards on clients in the 
lower income brackets is not good for 
the business from the social viewpoint, 
me agent comments. Some of this may 
sound pessimistic, especially to indus- 
trial agents who have been raising their 
sights and selling more ordinary than 
ever before. 


May Up Retirement Age 

Some companies, it is learned, are 
itudying the possibility of temporarily 
upping the normal retirement age of 
5 for a few years to protect themselves 
in some measure against contemplated 
losses of personnel to the armed serv- 


ices. 
Although like most other businesses 
and industries, life companies need men 
and women in the younger age brackets, 
it would still help them over the tight 
vears if they could retain certain ex- 
perienced help, whose duties do not 
lemand great physical stamina. It is 
expected that the subject will be taken 
ip at forthcoming board meetings. Per- 
sonnel departments will make informal 
surveys among the employes themselves. 


A Piddling $25 Million 


When Life Insurance Guaranty Corp. 
Was set up almost 10 years ago the $25 
nillion put up by New York companies 
‘o guarantee the solvency of companies 
in the state looked like it was enough 
to take care of all contingencies. 

_ But if a company were to be declared 
msolvent by the insurance department 
as the result of war claims or damage 
that $25 million might disappear imme- 
diately and, in consequence, it has hard- 
ly been considered by catastrophe plan- 
ners who are now said to be thinking 
ot 10,000 times that amount, or $250 
billion, as the guarantee that will be 
needed on an industry wide basis. 











Pensions and War Production 


The pension boom since the last war 
will create new problems for govern- 
Ment agencies if they begin to shuttle 
Manpower from plant to plant as they 


' then to meet war production needs. 
6 EE 


An employe building up a vested in- 
terest in a pension plan will not want 


up, Res (0 lose that interest by a transfer to a 


ron Bldg. 
i, Pacifie 


1, Pacific | 


plant or company that has no pension 
plan. Some method will have to be 
devised to avert conflict with employe 
pension rights. 


XUM 


Chicago Management School 
to Be 100th for L.LA.M.A. 


The agency management school to be 
held by Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Assn. April 9-20 at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel, Chicago, will be 
the 100th consecutive school conducted 
since 1929 by the association and its 
predecessor, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. In that period, 4,792 
men representing 228 life companies 
have been graduated. Special anniver- 
sary events, to be announced later, will 
be featured during the two weeks the 
100th school is in progress. 

Five of the schools in 1951 are in- 
tended for general agents and branch 
managers of ordinary agencies and two 
for district managers of combination 
agencies. Home office agency execu- 
tives are also eligible to attend. Ordi- 
nary schools will include: May 14-25, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City; 
June 4-15, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena; 
June 11-22, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Tex.; July 23-Aug. 3, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Combination schools, especially 
planned for representatives of agencies 
writing both weekly premium and ordi- 
nary life insurance, will be held April 
30-May 11 at General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, and July 9-20 at the Edge- 
water Beach. 


Wichita cashiers were guests of the 
Brown, Ginzel & Co. agency at a Christ- 
mas party. 


_ DEATHS — 


CLAUDE W. .FAIRCHILD, who 
served as Colorado commissioner from 
1917 to 1920, and was president of Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in 1918, and who retired in 
1944 as general manager of Assn. of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, died last 
Saturday at San Diego. He had been 
at Los Angeles just a few days prior 
to that, fraternizing with many old 
friends during the convention of Nation- 
al Assn. of Insurance Commissioners 
there. After leaving office as Colorado 
commissioner, he was president for a 
time of a life insurance company at 
Denver. 

DR. JOHN C. SALTER, 77, dean of life 
insurance medical examiners at St. 
Louis, died of virus pneumonia. He was 
chief medical examiner there for about 
35 companies and was frequently called 
upon to make examinations in connection 
with large cases written in other sec- 
tions of the country. During the last 
war he served as assistant medical di- 
rector of General American Life. 








KENNETH CANDEE, 50, New York 
Life agent at Milwaukee and member 


of N.Y.L.1.C. Club, died at Boyton Beach, 
Fla., while on a winter vacation. 

FRANK M. CICCARELLI, 67, who was 
assistant manager at Buffalo of Metro- 
politan Life at the time of his retire- 
ment, died there. 

TRUMAN B. GOODSPEED, Detroit 
cashier of Mutual Life for 35 years, died. 
te retired in 1934. 

R. LESTER DODSON, 64, assistant to 
L. E. Simon, general agent of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York City, died 
in a hospital there. He was with the 
company for 45 years. 

FRED D. HASTINGS, 84, oldest repre- 
sentative in New England Mutual's field 
force and dean of the Hartford agency, 
died at his home in Plainville, Conn. Mr. 
Hastings had been with New England 
Mutual more than 50 years. 


Must Recognize Top-Level 
Importance of Pensions 


Corporate pension programs reflect 
our modern industrial age and industry 
must prepare itself to recognize their 
top-level importance—the same as good 
working conditions, the 40-hour week 
or even collective bargaining itself, Wil- 
liam F. Drake, director of group an- 
nuity sales for Prudential, declared at 
the dinner of the Dayton chapter of Na- 
tional Assn. of Cost Accountants. 

Mr. Drake said that increases in taxes, 
in living expenses and in longevity are 
creating a road-block that cannot be 
hurdled by the average worker intent 
on attaining old age security through 
personal thrift. 
He applauded 

many of the 


forward-thinking 
corporations 


the 


of larger 


which had recently announced pension 
programs and predicted a _ wide-scale 
adoption by smaller organizations within 
the foreseeable future. To the hesitant 
employer, fearful of a drain on_ his 
assets, Mr. Drake explained there were 
several effective means for cutting costs. 
He suggested that those toying with 
the idea of a program not dismiss it 
without first consulting with authorities 
in the pension planning field. 

Mr. Drake emphasized the many fac- 
tors—tangible and intangible—that en- 
ter into pension cost estimates and in 
addition urged that under no circum- 
stances should consideration be given 
to estimates “that are not a realistic 
appraisal of actual costs.” 


Motor Finance Corp. has placed with 
Mutual Life a $700,000 five-year note. 
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Are YOU Reapy For 19517 


You look at the calendar and realize the coming of another New Year. 


"Have | been able to use my good abilities to best advantage this 
year? Have | fulfilled the promises of last January? Or have | bogged 
down? And why?" Don't start off another New Year on the same 
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and HEALTH 
PROTECTION 






INCOME DURING DISABILITY 
%& World-wide protection and full 
coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insur- 
ance owned. 

% Income for hospital and 
nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a 
month—plus surgery benefits. 
¥% Life-time accident benefits and 
full monthly income for both con- 
fining and non-confining illness. 
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_ AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Home Life Advances 
Four at Home Office 


Home Life has promoted William 
Allan and Guy W. Pickering, associate 
actuaries, to be actuaries, Gerald K. 
Rugger, manager of group administra- 
tion, to manager of group insurance, 
and Robert B. agi, assistant 
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With 
world is with us again and something of 
that eager, high-hearted resolve which was 
kindled yesterday 
having turned a new leaf may 
a bit. 


underwriting secretary, to underwriting 
secretary. 

Mr. Allan joined the company in 1933 
and in 1941 was named actuarial super- 
visor. He became assistant actuary in 
1942 and was appointed associate ac- 
tuary in 1949. He is a graduate of Am- 
herst. Mr. Allan will be in charge of 
actuarial administration. 

Mr. Pickering joined Home Life in 
1935 and in 1941 became actuarial super- 
visor. He was named assistant actuary 


the holidays over, the workaday 


the excitement of 
be tading 


If so, perhaps we can be helpful... 


by 


t & R has helped many men and women 
n the life insurance business hold to their 


resolves. For since 1920 R & R has been 
a pioneer and a leader in life underwriter 
education. Today we offer a complete pro- 
The man who will gram of life underwriting study Courses— 
° : F ‘ ca 
not execute his —Introduction to Life Underwriting ... 
- The Career Course ... Combination Com- 
resolutions when pany Course The Tax & Business 
Course... The Fraternal Sales Training 
they are fresh nis a 
om 
upon him can 
Kach year several hundred ambitious, de- 
h ave no h (e] Pp e termined-to-progress underwriters study 
under R & R supervision. 
from them after- 
If your New Year's Resolutions center 
wards. around a greater measure of success in 
the life insurance business, we can help 
| you, just as we have helped several thou- 


bag sand others. 
set up to handie 
of each Course, 


Our Educational Division is 
the complete supervision 
and on an intensely per- 


sonal basis. 


We suggest that you write 


today tor de- 


scriptive literature on the Course in which 





you 
w 
they are fresh upon him can have no hope 
from them afterwards. 


> THE 


are interested—for the underwriter 
ho will not execute his resolutions when 
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"A Company witha 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Issues $10.00 Monthly Income Disability Benefits 


per $1,000.00 of Insurance up to $150.00 a month. 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expect- 

ancy; Mortgage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile 

Insurance with Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half 

After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and Endowment Contracts; Also 
Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 

General Agencies available in Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
and the District of Columbia 


For further information write to 





HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 


Director of Agencies 








Friendly Atmosphere" 





in 1942 and in 1949 he was appointed 
associate actuary. Mr. Pickering is a 
graduate of Columbia with an M.A. 
from Brown. Mr. Pickering played an 
important part in the establishment of 
the company group program. He will 
be in charge of actuarial research in 
both ordinary and group. 

Mr. Rugger joined Home Life in 1937 
In 1945 he was made actuarial super- 
visor and in 1948 he became assistant 
actuary. In 1949 he was appointed man- 
ager of group administration. He is a 
graduate of University of Iowa. Mr. 
Rugger played a major part in the 
establishment of Home Life’s group in- 
surance program. He will have charge 
of administration and development of 
group operations. 

Mr. Cunningham joined the company 
in 1937. He served in the army. In 
1943 he was appointed underwriting 
supervisor and in 1948 he became as- 
sistant underwriting secretary. Mr. Cun- 
ningham attended New York University 
and the University of Arkansas. 


Acuff Will Retire from 
Life & Casualty on Dec. 31 
NASHVILLE_J. E. Acuff, 1st vice- 


president of Life & Casualty, retires 
Dec. 31. Mr. Acuff 
was one of the 
group who were 
with A. M. Burton 
when he organ- 
ized the company 


36 years ago. Also 
retiring at the same 
time will be W. 
H. Helmick, as- 
sistant manager of 
the claim depart- 
ment, and Miss 
Minnie Gollitahn of 
the industrial pol- 
icy department. A 
retirement luncheon 
was staged for Messrs. 
mick and another luncheon 
for Miss Gollitahn. 


Plumley Named Director 


H. Ladd Plumley, vice-president, and 
secretary of State Mutual’s group divi- 
sion, has been 
elected a_ director, 
succeeding the late 
M. F. Converse. 
Mr. Plumley joined 
State Mutual in 
1945 after having 
been a_lieutenant- 
colonel and_ chief 
of the life insurance 
section in the War 
department. Before 
that he was with 
Travelers group de- 
partment, which he 





J. E. Acuff 


Acuff and Hel- 
was_ held 








joined in 1925 after 
graduating from H. Ladd Plumley 
Williams College. He was recently 


named chairman of a national commit- 
tee to assist the government on prob- 
lems related to group insurance matters. 


J. R. Paterson Retires 


John R. Paterson, treasurer of Em- 
pire Life of Canada, has retired after 
48 years in the business. He started 
with Manufacturers Life in 1902. He 
joined Empire Life in 1923. 


Named Training Consultants 


Prudential has appointed Howard W. 
Hots of Regina and Norman F. Gagnon 
of Windsor field training consultants in 
the agencies division of the new Cana- 
dian head office staff. They have been 





staff managers in their respective dis- 
tricts. 
Carl F. Spaeth, Jackson, Mich., has 


been elected a member of the board of 
directors of Michigan Life. He is presi- 
dent of on a Bank & Trust Co. 


State Mutual Life has arranged to buy 
the 103-family Rockcliffe apartment 
building in Montclair, N. J 


“AGENCY CHANGES 


Home Life Names Case, Rom Rog; 
to Upstate N. Y. Posts 


Edmund B. Case, who has directeg 
the Home Life of New York agency at 
Buffalo since July, has been appointed 













E. B. Case 


manager at Rochester. William H. Ross, 
who has been serving as agency field 
assistant in the home office, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Case at Buffalo. 

Mr. Case joined the company in 1947 
at Rochester, later becoming. assistant 
manager. In 1949 he went to the home 
office as an agency field assistant. 

Mr. Ross has been in the business for 
12 years. He joined the company at 
Washington, later serving as assistant 
manager at Chicago. Earlier this year 
he was named an agency field assistant 
and has aided in the direction of a 


w. 


H. Ross 


group of agencies and in the training of! 


\Frankl 


new agents. 


Aetna Names J. H. Ward II at 
Louisville: York Promoted 


Aetna Life has appointed J. H. 
Ward, III, as general agent at Louis- 
ville and named L. R. York as as- 
sistant general agent at New Haven. 

Mr. Ward has been assistant manager 
of the group department at Aetna’s 
Cincinnati agency. He succeeds Lotis 
A. LeLaurin, who has gone with Com- 
monwealth Life as home office general 
agent. 

Mr. Ward joined Aetna in 1939 a 
a home office group representative at 
Atlanta, subsequently being Emaag 
to Miami, Fla., St. Paul, Minn., 
Baltimore, Md. After navy servi i 
was named assistant manager of the 
group department at Cincinnati and re 
cently has been in charge of the grou 
activities in the Dayton area. 


Mr. York’s Career 


Mr. York has been supervisor at New 
Haven. He is president of the New 
Haven C.L.U. and vice-president of the 
New Haven Life Underwriters Asst. 
He is serving as chairman of the educa 
tional committee and chairman of the 
Life Underwriters Training  Countil 
course of the New Haven association, 
and as a director and educational chait- 
man of the Connecticut association. He 
is a graduate of Aetna’s home office 
sales course and the L.I.A.M.A, school. 
After 10 years in the investment secuti- 
ties business, he entered life insurance 
and in 1941 joined Aetna as_ super 
visor at New Haven. He is a veteran. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


When changing your address, please advise 
your postmaster and the National Under 
writer four weeks in advance, furnishing 
both your old address (printed label on 
cover) and your new address in order that 
copies of the National Underwriter moy 
continue to reach you without delay. This 
notification may be made by letter or post 
office card Forms 22 and 225 respectively, 
which your postmaster will supply upon 
request. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Circulation Department 








420 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohie 
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Washington Nat'l 
Capital Up 50% 
To $7% Million 


The Illinois department has approved 
increase in the capital of Washington 
National from $5 million to $7% mil- 
lion by transfer of funds from the sur- 
us account to capital. 

President G. R. Kendall said this 
action was taken because of the com- 
pany’s expanded assets and -increased 
olume of business and also to provide 
an additional safety margin because of 
the acquisition of Great Northern Life 
a year ago. : 

















o. Am. Life to 


B. Case s 
Double Capital 

im H, Ross, 

gency fieldf North American Life of Chicago has 


» Will suc-Raken steps to increase its capital to 
31 million by payment of a 100% stock 
dividend. The stockholders’ meeting for 
approval of the plan is Jan. 29. The 
capital will then consist of 500,000 shares 
of $2 par value stock., President E. S. 
Ashbrook notified stockholders that the 
intention is to pay the same dividend 
on the new shares:as on the old, that 
being 10 cents semi-annually. The stock 
recently has been quoted in the unlisted 
market at nearly $8.; 
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\Franklin Life Registers 
$150 Million Increase 


Franklin Life is closing the year with 
again of over $150 million of insurance 
d J. H in force, bringing, the total to almost 
‘at Lie 3930 million, Assets rose $22 million to 
ke ace reach slightly under $170 million. — 

~ Hen Earnings of Franklin representatives 
t manager also continued to increase, total cash. 
t Aetna’s | Commission payments for, the year 
nie Loals amounting to about $7% million. 

vith Cam Foundation work on the 12-story ad- 
4 dition to the home office has been com- 
re general} vteted and forms are being built for 
pouring reinforced concrete for the first 
floor of the superstructure. Barring un- 
foreseen delays, it is expected that the 
building will be completed and ready for 
occupancy within a year. 

Franklin plans to enter at least one 
additional state in New England early in 
the year. 
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Atlantic Doubles Capital, 
Pays $125,000 Dividend 


Atlantic Life has authorized payment 
of a cash dividend of $125,000 and in- 
creased its capital from $500,000 to $1 
million. 

The capital increase was made by 
declaring on Dec. 20 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 18 an additional share of 
$50 par stock for each share of $50 par 
stock then held. Twenty thousand 
shares of capital stock, each valued at 
a par value of $50, will be outstanding. 
The cash dividend was paid Dec. 22 
to stockholders of record Dec. 20. It 
is equivalent to 12%4% of the new cap- 
italization and equal to $6.25 a share on 
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BERS postal Continues 1950 Scale 


se advise 

1 Under |) Dividends payable in 1951 by Postal 
urnishing \Life will ‘be on the same scale as in 
label on }} 1950. First year dividends are paid on 
der thet |} 2!! policies except mortgage redemp- 
ter may tion. te ; 

ay. _A\ dividend scale adopted for the re- 
- or post ducing term mortgage redemption plans 
sectively, |g2Ovides for payment of a second year 
ly upon dividend. 


The 24%% interest rate on dividend 
accumulations will be continued in 1951. 
Also, 24%4% will be paid on supplemen- 
tary contracts in force which are sub- 
Ject to a 2% guaranteed rate. 


RITER 
2, Ohie 
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POLICIES 


Provident Mutual Eases 
Its Juvenile Coverages 


_ Provident Mutual has liberalized its 
juvenile insurance coverage as follows: 
Effective Jan. 1, on policies issued at 
insurance age 1 or higher, the full face 
amount will be payable from the outset, 
eliminating the graded death benefit. 
All the usual plans of life and endow- 
ment insurance, including single pre- 
mium, will be available except the 
Provident Protector. 

On policies issued at insurance age 0 
(nearest birthday will provide a death 
benefit during the first policy year of 
$250 for each $1,000 of face amount. 
Death benefit after the first policy anni- 
versary will be the full face amount. 
All life and endowment plans except 
“protector” and single premium policies 
will be available. These changes do not 
apply in New York state because of 
the New York law. 








New Hancock Juvenile Forms 


Starting Jan. 1, John Hancock will 
offer a new series of juvenile policies 
in the ordinary and monthly debit ordi- 





50th year. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, 
Chairman of the Board 


nary branches for children through age 
4, in all states except Montana and New 
York. 

Instead of graded benefits, the new 
series will offer full benefits for chil- 
dren at ratable ages at issue 1 through 
4. For children up to six months at 
issue, the policies will provide insur- 
ance of $250 during the first policy 
year for each $1,000 of ultimate sum 
insured; thereafter the full amount will 
be payable. 

The applicant owner of all juvenile 
policies, if insurable, must have at least 
three times as much insurance in force 
on his own life as will be in force on 
the life of the child. 





Prudential Boosts Scale: 
Will Pay $46.8 Million 


Prudential will distribute $46.8 million 
in dividends in 1951, an increase of $8 
million. The increase is caused partly 
by a larger number of policyholders now 
receiving dividends, coupled with an in- 
crease in the 1951 scale. The increased 
scale covers some 4% million persons 
who have bought policies in the last 15 
years. Older policies have such low 
premium rates that in some cases no 
dividends at all will be paid in 1951. 


APPROACHING FIFTY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Franklin Life Men to 
“President for a Week” 


Six members of Franklin Life’s field 
organization will win the opportunity 
of serving as company president for a 
week each during the early spring. 

President Charles E. Becker plans to 
take a four-month vacation in California 
commencing Jan. 1, celebrating 30 years 
of life insurance work, which began as 
an agent in Kansas. During a portion 
of his absence six field men—four re- 
gional managers and two general agents 
or agents—will earn the right to serve 
as president pro tem, to sit in on execu- 
tive discussions, committee meetings, 
agency conferences and to occupy and 
use Mr. Becker’s office suite. 

The four regional managers will be 
selected on the basis of the best all- 
‘round managerial performance from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 28. The two representa- 
tives or general agents will qualify on 
the basis of production, persistency and 
cash premium collections during the 
same period. 

Mr. Becker said he felt the winners 
would learn much about home office op- 
erations and because of having a fresh 
viewpoint would be able to contribute 
many valuable ideas usable in the home 
office. 
















On January 1, 1951, this Company enters its 


As life insurance companies go, this makes us 
a comparative youngster, but folks do say that 
we're right big for our age. 


With around two and a half billions of life 
insurance in force, including no Group or Re- 
insurance, and all produced by our own full-time 
agency force, we are among the top sixteen 
companies in the U. S. 


There’s going to be plenty to celebrate in 1951. 


The Nationa Lire AND AccipenT INsuraNce Co. 


EDWIN W. CRAIG 
President 
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COMPLETE PERSONAL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, Presidenr 
HOME OFFICE 


Life insurance in force exceeds $305,000,000.00 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








ASSOCIATIONS — 


The annual meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Assn. of Canada will be held 
at the Royal York hotel in Toronto 
Jan. 26-27. 

Detroit—C. Brainard Metheny, general 
agent of Fidelity Mutual at Pittsburgh, 
spoke at a breakfast meeting on “The 
Magic of Life Insurance.” 





Nashville—‘Failure of a man in the 
insurance business is more often the re- 
sult of incompetence than competition,” 
Lester A. Rosen, Union Central Life, 
Memphis, asserted. 

Jackson, Mich. — About 20  under- 


privileged children were entertained at 
a Christmas party. More than 50 mem- 


bers attended. Theodore Scheesley was 
Santa Claus. 
Hartford—H. Fred Monley, assistant 


director of L. I. A. M. A.’s company re- 
lations division, said the time has passed 
when life insurance is just one of the 
ways of building a lifetime financial pro- 
gram. Today, he said, life insurance is 
the only way for most people. He was 
introduced by Bradford D. Haseltine, 
National Life of Vermont, association 
president. Two advanced training 
courses are being conducted in Hartford. 
Instructor for part I course, is Raymond 
H, Nicholls, Mutual Benefit Life. The 
part 2 course is conducted by Bradford 
Haseltine, National Life of Vermont. 


Pontiac, Mich. Tribute was paid to 
insurance men for their efforts to im- 
prove social security and educate the 
public regarding its operation at the 
30th anniversary luncheon by Rex At- 
wood, director, and Herbert Anderson, 
branch office manager of the social se- 
curity administration. © 

Curtis E. Patton obtained signatures 
for two resolutions to be sent Congress, 
one backing the Hoover commission re- 
organization program and the other ap- 
pealing for reduced federal government- 
al expenditures on non-defense projects. 

Honorary life memberships were voted 
to Louis Snyder, Detroit tax consultant 
and lawyer, and Conrad N. Church, Pon- 
tiac Daily Press editor. 

Birmingham—John H. Stein, ordinary 
manager for American National, has 
been elected state and national commit- 
teeman. 





Hutchinson, Kan.—Rev. John H. Horn- 
ing of the Congregational Church, for 
more than 25 years at Wichita before 
coming to Hutchinson a year ago, spoke 
on “The Silent Salesman.” Blotters list- 
ing the complete membership, which the 
publicity committee will place on public 
desks throughout the city periodically 
during the year, were distributed. 


Lawrence, Kan.—Prof. Lloyd Faust 
was the speaker. President Edward 
Lewis read a letter from E. L. G. Zalin- 
ski, executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional association, explaining how agents 
can help stop inflation. A poll of life 
insurance owned by the members re- 
vealed an average of $37,500 personal in- 
surance. 

Butler, Pa.—The Butler branch of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Assn, will 
hear Edward Wroblewski give the an- 
swer to “When to Stop Talking” at the 
Jan. 4 meeting. Mr. Wroblewski is as- 
sistant manager of Knights Life of 
Pittsburgh. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—John J. Haramy, 
Indianapolis attorney, spoke on “Our 
Heritage” at the Christmas meeting. 

Denver—James B. Hallett, general 
counsel National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, spoke at the December meeting. 
He praised the servicemen’s indemnity 
bill passed by the House. Mr. Hallett 
said letters written by association mem- 
bers to their congressmen have proven 
effective in getting measures supported 
by the association adopted and urged 
that they be continued. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Forty 
the Brown County Home 
tained at a Christmas party 
eastern Wisconsin association. 








residents of 
were enter- 
by North- 





Norwich, Conn.—Joseph McCance of 
Shepard & Co., Hartford general agents 
of Aetna Life, spoke on “Inflation” at a 
meeting of the Eastern Connecticut as- 
sociation. Members from New London 
and from Willimantic were also on hand, 

Mr. McCance reminded the group that 
the state association will hold its sales 
congress April 5, 


— 


Continental Has $280 
Million Gain; Ups Dividend 


Continental Assurance will close th 
year with more than $1% billion jy 
force, a gain of about $280 million. Aj 
divisions—ordinary, group and group 
permanent shared in the record-breaking 
increase. Continental is increasing jt, 
1951 dividends on American experience 
3% and the CSO 2%% policies. The 
over-all increase is about 12%. The 
increased dividends are due almost en. 
tirely to improved mortality experience 
and policyholders in the middle ang 
upper age brackets will realize the great. 
est ‘benefits. 


WANT ADS 


Rates $12 per inch per insertion—linch mini. 
mum. Limit. words per inch. Deadline Tues. 
day noon in Chicago office — 175 W. Jackson 
Bivd. Individuals placing ads are requested to 
make payment in advance. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Life Insurance Edition 














BE A GENERAL 
AGENT! 


If you've got what it takes, we have 
the policies. Opening fastest sell. 
ing A&H deal on the market today. 
The time is ripe. Good solid Life, 
combination and Hospital policies 
complete the line! 


WRITE OR WIRE TODAY FOR 
AGENCY INFORMATION: 


Agency Director, Commercial Life 
Insurance Company, The Commer- 
cial Benefit Insurance Company, P. 
O. Box 7038, Phoenix, Arizona. 











CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Progressive !!/5 Billion Dollar Life Com- 
pany including Group and individual Ac- 
cident & Health—has attractive franchises 
available in several California key cities— 


Liberal Agents and Brokers Commission 
Contracts. 


Over 40 million currently in force in State 
—Exceptional opportunity to qualified men 
—Write giving complete background and 
experience. Address D-3, The National Un- 
derwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 








ACTUARIAL STUDENT 


Large life insurance company located in the 
midwest, with sizable Group business, de- 
sires the services of an Actuarial Student 
25 to 35 years of age, who has passed at 
least 4 examinations and who plans to con- 
tinue for his Fellowship. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement in actuarial and 
ministrative work. Address C-78, The Na- 
tional Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 








WANTED 


Young man with industrial experience, both col- 
ored and white, southern background, as Gen- 
eral Manager for industrial life insurance com- 
pany being formed in Alabama. Address D-4, 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Notable Relteveusnatn in 1950 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





= 
the subject of a thorough study by the 
jfe insurance industry and life under- 
writer associations. Briefly, the pro- 
posal would substitute separate limita- 
ais on several categories of the busi- 
ness, one of which is the agency ex- 
pense, for the over r-all limitation of the 
present law. 


UCD PLANS 


—_—_—_ 


At the general election in November 
the voters of the state of Washington 
overwhelmingly rejected a compulsory 
disability benefit program which the leg- 
jslature had approved, subject to the ref- 
erendum mentioned. A short while ago 
a spread of disability benefit legislation 
seemed imminent. It did not materi- 
alize, however, and is not expected to 
assume large proportions in the forth- 
coming legislative sessions 

Investment law proposals relating to 
the extension of real estate holdings and 
authorizations to invest in common 
stocks are anticipated in several juris- 
dictions this winter. 
| The institution of life insurance, in 
common with all other lines of insur- 
ance, has steadfastly favored supervision 
| of insurance by the states. The trend of 
‘recent events, including those of a world 
‘order, has moved the sights of the life 
‘insurance business directly to the na- 
‘tional capital. 


' No Interference from U. S. 


Although the federal authorities have 

| in no manner interfered with the estab- 
lished rights of the states to regulate 
insurance, an ever-increasing number of 
acts of the Congress and rulings by fed- 
eral bureaus have been imposed on the 
life insurance business. This is partic- 
ularly true of proposals involving diverse 
kinds of taxation, social security pro- 
grams and measures affecting private 
pension plans. Interest rates and gov- 
ernment lending practices are a competi- 
tive factor in the companies’ investment 
operations. 
_ Extensions of economic controls to- 
gether with the matters already referred 
to, have made it incumbent on the life 
insurance business to be ably repre- 
sented by its own personnel on the 
ground. The decision by the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Assn. of America to open a Washington 
office and to have efficient personnel op- 
) erating there was timely and laudable. 
| This decision was a departure from the 
traditional attitude of isolationism 
toward developments affecting life in- 
surance at the federal level. 
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Congressional Activity 


By tar the greatest amount of legis- 
lative activity affecting life insurance oc- 
curred in the last: session of the Con- 
gress. Proposals relating to taxation 
and revision of the social security act 
led the list. 

Following hearings which began over 
a year ago on a plan to tax the invest- 
ment income of the life companies, a 
| joint resolution passed the House of 
Representatives last January levying a 
f stop-s gap tax on the companies for the 
Years 1947, 1948 and 1949. In April, the 
Senate finance committee and the Senate 
‘eliminated from said resolution the ret- 
,Toactive taxes for 1947 and 1948 but in- 
cluded the taxes for 1949 and added 
1950. Conferees for both houses failed 





to reach agreement and the issue re- 
mained deadlocked. With the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea a $5 billion gen- 
eral tax bill was introduced. Included 
in the bill was a tax on life insurance 
companies which the House applied for 
the years 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950. The 
Senate finance committee and the Senate | 
again struck out the retroactive taxes 
for 1947 and 1948 leaving only taxes | 
for 1949 and 1950. This time a decision | 
had to be made and finally the House | 
conferees receded and accepted the Sen- 
ate’s version. 





INSTALLMENT TAX 





Included in the tax bill as passed by 
the House was a provision to tax the 
installment payments of life insurance 
death proceeds, under which plan the 
principal amount of the death claim 
would be divided by the number of 
years in which the installments were to 
be paid, or in the case of payments for 
life, by the number of years the bene- 
ficiary would live according to the ex- 
pectancy table, deducting said amount | 
from the installment payment, the re- 
mainder to be reported as_ interest | 
income. The Senate refused to approve | 
the proposed tax and the conferees 
agreed to eliminate it. 

A proposal to require stock insurance 
companies to register and file detailed 
investment information with the securi- 
ties and exchange commission failed of 
approval. A bill to make some of the 
provisions of the expired farm mortgage 
moratorium law a permanent part of the 
national bankruptcy act was blocked | 
after life insurance and other farm lend- | 
ers had objected to the bill’s failure to 
assure secured creditors the aright to 
have a public sale of mortgaged prop- | 
erty. | 
The administration’s proposals for a 
national health program and to federal- 
ize the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem and thus dominate the operation of 
state systems made little or no progress. 
While these schemes will undoubtedly 
be reintroduced, close observers believe 
the newly elected Congress will turn a | 
deaf ear to both proposals. The same 
observation applies to the proposed pro- 
gram of permanent disability benefits 
which the last Congress rejected. 


Social Security Act Revision 


After long and thorough considera- 
tion by Congress, the social security act 
received a thorough overhauling. Be- | 
sides extending coverage under the law 
to some 9 million persons, substantial 
increases in the monthly benefits for old 
age and survivors insurance and the 
amounts available for old age assistance, 
aids for dependent children, the blind 
and for maternity care, were approved. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1951, full-time life 
insurance salesmen will be covered as 
employes under the recently enacted re- 
vision of the act. The specific amend- 
ment to the definition of “employe,” by 
which full-time life insurance agents are 
designated as such for the purposes of 
the act, excepts from the employe cate- 
gory such individuals whose status falls 
within the definition of “self-employed” 
persons. Regulations from the federal 
agencies are expected to clarify the ques- 
tion of who falls within the scope of the 
amended definition of employe. Regu- 
lations will also be necessary in connec- 
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tion with such important details as to 
who shall make the reports on wages, 
how they shall be made and how the tax 
thereon shall be paid. 


Reasons for New Benefits 


The dominant motive behind the in- 
creased benefits adopted undoubtedly 
was to bring them somewhat in line with 
the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. On full reflection it is obvious 
that the increased benefits represent no 
more than the present day subsistence 


level. It reasonably follows that cover- 
age of private life insurance in most 


cases has been inadequate. This is un- 
finished business that must be contem- 
plated and looked after by the ‘field 
torces of life insurance. 

A system of gratuitous insurance or 
automatic indemnity for servicemen on 
active duty to substantially supplant Na- 
tional Service life insurance won the 
unanimous approval of the House of 
Representatives after its veterans affairs 
committee had reported the bill favor- 
ably the middle of December. The leg- 
islation based on the Rankin and 
Hardy bills which, together with other 
plans, had been under close study by 
Rep. James E. Noland’s subcommittee. 


FREE COVERAGE 


is 








As passed by the House, the bill pro- 
vides for free coverage of $10,000 for 
all personnel on active duty, retroactive 
to June 27, 1950. If on active duty for 
more than 30 days, protection will be 
extended for 90 days after discharge. 
The death indemnity would be paid in 
120 monthly installments with interest 
at the rate of 24% per annum. Total 
liability of the government is limited 
to $10,000 in those cases where the 
serviceman has NSLI or USGLI. In 
such event he may surrender his old 
insurance, taking the protection of the 
gratuitous plan and upon discharge 
from service reinstate his former gov- 
ernment insurance. 

No further NSLI would be issued 
except to veterans rendered com- 
mercially uninsurable by a service-con- 
nected disability. It is apparent that en- 


actment of the House-approved pro- 
gram would result in very substantial 
overall savings to the government. 

Observers velieve that the favorable 
action in the House was too late to 
allow for consideration of the measure 
by the Senate before final adjournment 
of the Congress. Adherents of the 
gratuitous plan, however, predict early 
approval of the program in the next 
Congress. 


Insured Savings Accounts 


Last fall the Bank of America in 
California startled life insurance circles 
by its announcement of a new thrift- 
type savings account supplemented by 
life insurance. 

The bank’s plan applies to savings 
accounts up to a maximum of $1,000 
into which the customer deposits fixed 
in order to accumulate 


monthly sums 
a predetermined amount at the end 
of the 50-month saving period. Upon 


making his first deposit the customer 
is insured for the difference between his 


deposit and the maturity value of his 
account. His life insurance decreases 
monthly as his account grows. If he 


dies before maturity of the account his 
beneficiary receives the total amount he 
intended to save. Carrier of the life in- 
surance is Occidental Life of California. 
Insured savings plans of banks in 
Indiana, Georgia and Pennsylvania pro- 
vide for a limited maximum account 
through periodic payments for a period 
of 10 years. The plan is designed to at- 
tract mainly the small investor. In the 
event of the death of the holder of the 
account the insurance company con- 
tributes the balance of the unpaid pay- 
ments. Whether such plans will spread 
to other jurisdictions and grow to sub- 
stantial amounts remains questionable. 


Life Insurance Organizations 


Within the confines of this report 
justice cannot be done to the outstand- 
ing contributions of the several or- 
ganizations that are serving the business 

of life insurance and its many millions 
of policyholders. Whether it be on the 
legislative front or on public relations, 
field or home office levels, the one 
word “efficient” describes them as ac- 
curately as is possible in the circum- 
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stances. Life insurance can be justly 
proud of their performance. 

A strong economy seems assured in 
the months ahead. Both production and 
income were increasing during the first 
half of last year, after which the national 
defense program carring a larger budget 
of expenditures on one hand, and limited 
controls on the other, got under way. 


INFLATION 








Wages and other forms of income 
have been rising along with prices. 
Taxes on corporations and individuals 
have been increased. The federal reserve 
board noted that the money supply was 
being expanded by bank loans and 
cautioned its members to restrain bank 
credits. As the year ended there was 
some hope of lessening the inflationary 
forces through the measures that were 
being taken. 

Defense expenditures which have 
risen rather slowly will increase notice- 
ably in the months ahead under the 
mobilization program. Both wages and 
prices will likely be stabilized. Taxes 
are bound to increase again. If the new 
Congress is able to hold the budget 
practically in line with anticipated 
revenues, the inflationary threat will be 
minimized. A a number of the states- 


= =o 
men are determined to make it the 
No. 1 objective. 

Except for the gathering war cloyj 
the business of life insurance approach, 
the new year with a favorable outlog, 
War clauses and other underwriting 
restrictions will be in the forefront ¢ 
discussion. The problem of investmen 
and interest rates will continue to be; 
real test for management. Governmen 
competition in the lending field has ag. 
gravated the problem. 


Compulsory Social Programs 


No further expansion of compulsory 
social programs is looked for in the 
immediate future. Some new studies 
are under way but there will be litt 
sentiment in Congress to extend or ey. 
pand existing coverage. Besides, (Cop. 
gress will have less time for such pro. 
posals 

The field for private life insurane 
should become more fertile. There ar 
many incentitives for it. Dollars ar 
more plentiful. Interest rates are loy 
and more principal is required to pro. 
duce a given amount of income. 

At no time in its history has life 
insurance enjoyed the full confidence 
of the American people as it does at 
present. For their basic and indispens- 
able financial security the people wil 
continue to rely upon their life insurance 
protection. 








_ SALES IDEAS OF THE WEEK — 





Tells How to 


Sell Salary 
Deduction Plans 


The salary deduction plan is one 
form of mass selling which has been 
gaining in favor in this country, 
William B. Hoyer, John Hancock, 
Columbus, O., told the Indianapolis 
Life Underwriters Assn. 

Mr. Hoyer recommended the social 
security approach to salary deduction, 
saying that most employers are pleased 
to have someone offer to explain its 
provisions to employes. 

“Offer the salary deduction plan as 
a service to the employer,” he sug- 
gested, adding that the plan shows 
employes that the employer is sincerely 
interested in doing something for them. 
The announcement of a salary deduc- 
tion plan brings a reaction in favor 
of the employer even though the plan 
is fully contributory. 

Wherever unionized employes are in- 
volved, Mr. Hoyer pointed out, the 
salary deduction salesman sooner or 
later finds himself explaining the plan 
to union Officials. 


“Sell the union with the same tech- 
nique used on the employer-service, 
he said. 


Wherever possible, the speaker urged, 
pictures should be taken of union- 
management-underwriter conferences 
and the story of the installation of the 
plan be given publicity in any company 
publication. A follow-up should be 
made after the selling starts with pic- 
tures of the agent and well-known em- 
ployes in interviews. 

Mr. Hoyer listed the following points 
as important to the success of the 
salary deduction sale: 

Management must be sold thoroughly 
to begin with. In soliciting, key em- 
ployes should be sold first so they will 
influence others. Management should be 
made to feel that installation of the 
plan will not take any great amount 
of additional work on the part of the 
company. Point out to management 
that contributions by the employer are 
tax deductible. Every semblance of high 
pressure in selling the individual em- 
ploy should be avoided or “word will 
get around” and others hesitate to come 
to the interview. Adopt a purely “pro- 
fessional advice” attitude and complete 
all audits for every employe who comes 
to an interview regardless of whether 
he buys or not. Have a_thoroughly- 


drilled, organized sales talk for both 


management and the individual em. 

ploye. 

Television and Night Calls 
Television has become involved jn 


night time sales presentation calls, 
House organ writers and speakers are 
recommending that the agent ask the 
prospect if the time for the projected 
evening interview will interfere with 
his favorite telvision program. Asking 
the prospect in advance to reconsider 
may result in appointment at an earlier 
or later hour or for some other night 
but in any events he is grateful for the 
thoughtfulness and a favorable impres- 
sion has been created. 

If the television reminder hasn’t been 
introduced the agent may encounter a 
grumpy, impatient prospect who te 
sents the intrusion during his entertain- 
ment hour. This may cut the interview 
short or cancel it altogether. 

The agent also should be alert in 
making evening calls without appoint 
ments to sense if he has come at the 
wrong time. He can suggest that he 
return later. 

Even if the program is  medioctt, 
many agents have found it better t 
get the prospect away from sight o 
sound of the set. The distraction inter- 
feres with the presentation. Television 
has been helping in keeping the children 
occupied and out of the way while it 
surance is being discussed. Even the 
more pesky brats. prefer television 10 
a conversation between 
insurance man. 


R. H. Durkee Resigns 

R. H. Durkee, San Antonio, district 
manager for Equitable Society, has fe 
signed to enter personal production, é- 
fective Feb. 1. 
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Atomic Catastrophe Pool Views Vary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





= 
out 95% of this company’s assets, mean- 
ing that other members of the pool will 
have to pay out. Yet, if they had had a 
voice in management the staggering loss 
probably never would have been incur- 


rnat’s fine, this executive continued, 
but how can you ever get one company 
,o agree to open its council room doors 
0 another? On this point alone, he be- 
lieves, the pool idea may become un- 
workable. ; ; 
Determination of the base for propor- 
yioning a loss is another Achilles’ heel 
that'may doom the plan. Shall it be on 
the basis of the companies’ reserves, 
in-force business, by area, or by expo- 
sure in the country as a whole? 


Cite Detroit as Example 


Say an A-bomb burst over Detroit 
(which, incidentally, appears to be be- 
foming an insurance company’s night- 
mare), Wipes out 50,000 persons, result- 
ing in $150 million of death claims. If 
the pool were working on an area busi- 
ness proposition, a number of compa- 
nies would be hit hard, whereas many 
would pay nothing. 

Yet if the bomb had dropped over 
Sacramento instead, the picture would 


‘The entirely different. Plenty of compa- 


ies which would have had to assume 
staggering losses from a Detroit attack 
would emerge untouched from the Cali- 
fornia disaster. 


Distribution Fairly Uniform 


Outside of the home office cities, most 
large companies tend to have a uniform 
distribution of risk. Following the rea- 
soning of those who hold that in the 
event of war there would not be just 
one attack, but many widespread at- 
tacks over a period of time, there then 
is the conclusion that there will be so 
much damage that even a pool would 
not help. 

Only the government then could hope 
to reconstruct the financial wreckage of 
the life companies, according to this 
view. 
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Nor is there even general agreement 
on the question of whether in a mixed 
pool the small companies are dispro- 
portionately aiding the larger compa- 
nies or vice versa. The opinion has been 
expressed that there would be a needless 
drain on the resources of the large 
companies in coming to the aid of their 
small ‘brothers, and that they would be 
better off to play a lone wolf game. 
While on the other hand the small ones 
are apt to maintain that the larger ones 
in many respects are a poorer risk than 
they, and that they indeed would be in 
the role of pulling the mighty members’ 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

Those who follow this line of thought 
reason that a pool would be beneficial 
‘or a middle-ground general damage 
mly where the loss is spread, and well 
short of catastrophic. 

The opinion has been expressed, too, 
that the administrative machinery of 
such a pool would be not only cumber- 
some but tremendously expensive, as 
well. Some say that the resulting costs 


jn paying claims might be as high as 


0% more than if the companies footed 
he bill individually. 

ear Government Underwriting 

There is a general reluctance to seek 
sovernment help. The few who raise 
their voices in exception hold that fed- 
ral war risk insurance should hold for 
i companies as properly and as logic- 
lly as it does for property insurers. The 
former follow the line of an_ historic 
Ppposition to the government getting a 
‘oot in the door of life business to any 
‘xtent whatsoever. 

Compromising between the two, one 
ictuarial vice-president said Uncle Sam's 
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txplored and are being studied by the 
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aid should be sought only after the 
bombs start falling. 

There are a few companies that be- 
lieve their policyholders are so evenly 
dispersed that only ruination of the 
country could wipe them out as a busi- 
ness entity. And, in that case, they argue, 


a pool would be useless anyhow. 


NO WAR CLAUSES 








As to inserting civilian war clauses 
as a pool substitute there seems consid- 
erable opinion currently that such a 
measure would be “dodging our respon- 
sibility to the public.” A number of offi- 
cers stated that such an escape would 
be obviating the purpose on which life 
companies were founded: i.e., to serve 
mankind in time of trouble. 

Serious consideration however, is be- 
ing given to overnight stopgap meas- 
ures for certain claims. Already under- 
writing departments are watching 
closely to see if abnormal business will 
develop in such advertised target cities 
as New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, etc. Although such a trend has 
not shown itself yet, it is expected to 
if the international situation becomes 
more tense. 

Should there be an attack, some com- 
panies feel that to protect themselves 
quickly from an avalanche of business 
from “undesirable” areas they will have 
to limit individual policies to not more 
than $5,000 or temporarily close certain 
agencies. 


Definitions Pose Problem 


There is another question, long-range 
but pertinent, which companies feel 
would result in many wrangles between 
catastrophe pool members: What is an 
atomic-caused death? Fifteen or 30 
years following an atomic attack on a 
city, as residents die, the question will 
continue to arise—was it natural causes, 
or was it from lingering effects of radia- 
tion? 

Then, asked one vice-president, why 
should the companies be held respon- 
sible for what is clearly defined as an 
additional risk? Why should not the 
policyholders themselves be compelled 
to pay an additional premium if they 
want protection against such an ab- 
normal possibility as death from bomb- 
ing? Under such a plan, the companies 
should be better prepared separately to 
meet the dangers. 


Favors Immediate Action 


Only one president went so far as to 
state that companies should act for 
some sort of a pool now, on the propo- 
sition that “it’s better to go overboard 
and do too much now than not enough, 
and worry about drawing in our horns 
later.” It was his contention that the 
urgency of the moment will not allow 
further deliberation, or procrastination. 

On quite the opposite side of the pic- 
ture an officer of still another company 
put it this way: 

“What is the imminence of an attack 
on this country, how destructive are 
the Russians’ bombs?—until we know 
the answers it is folly to rush headlong 
into anything as final as a life company 
pool.” 





DOOR OPEN 





No one company, nevertheless, would 
take a stand that it positively would not 
join a pool. Even those opposed to the 


idea left the door open. For example, 
one president has explained his views 
thus: 


“Tam in accord with the general prin- 
ciple of spreading the risk from = such 
catastrophes might result from 
atomic ‘bombing, but the methods by 
which this might be done and the pos- 
sible liabilities involved should be fully 
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Rational minds and steady hands are great 
assets in eventful times. We shall 
strengthen them most through continued atten- 
tion to the primary obligation of our business 
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—the financial security of the American Home. 
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You should investigate the Opportunity we have to offer— 
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Free vacation with all expenses paid — etc. 
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Age 30 Annual Premium $67.50 
Death In addition to Death Benefit 
Year Benefit Policy provides for 
1 $10,000.00 * Guaranteed Cash Values 
10 6,600.00 * Paid-up Insurance 
15 4,000.00 * Extended Insurance 
20 and 2,000.00 * Annual Dividends 
thereafter 


WRITES $10.000.00 NON-MEDICALLY 
Interested? Write for details. Territory available in 
Illinois, Michigan and Missouri 
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committee. The insurance commissioners 
are very much interested in this prob- 
lem.” 

And from another president: 

“We are studying the problem but 
definitely have no opinion at the present 
time as to its feasibility or as to its de- 
sirability from the point of view of our 
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own company. It is certainly a subject 
which should intrigue the interest and 
investigation of all life insurance com- 
panies.” 

There is also disagreement as_ to 
whether the proposed combine should 
underwrite present commitments or deal 
only in future contracts. Present think- 
ing of the special committee appears to 
favor the former. 


Comment by the Daily Papers 


The daily press, editorially, has taken 
cognizance of the situation. Said the 
Hartford Courant: 

“Life insurance-companies have a lot 
of worries. If you are a policyholder, 
hard-pressed sometimes to meet your 
premiums, you may shed no tears over 
them. Perhaps you feel that companies 
with billions in total assets can struggle 
along somehow without your sympathy. 
But size, unfortunately, offers no escape 
from problems. Sometimes it simply 
magnifies them... 

“The life insurance companies, as 
trustees of billions of dollars of their 
policyholders’ funds, have to give the 
bomb more prolonged consideration. . . 
That’s not hysteria. The whole insurance 
business works on the basis of fore- 
sight.” 


Hancock to Offer New 
New Juvenile Policies 


Starting Jan. 1, John Hancock will of- 
fee a new series of juvenile policies in 
the ordinary and monthly debit ordinary 
branches for children through the age 
of four, in all states except Montana and 
New York. 

Instead of graded benefits, the new 
series will offer the full benefits for child- 
ren at ratable ages at issue one through 
four. For children up to six months at 
issue, the policies will provide insurance 
of $250 during the first policy year for 
each $1,000 of the ultimate sum insured; 
thereafter, the full amount will be pay- 
able. 

The applicant owner of all juvenile 
policies, if insurable, must have at least 
three times as much insurance in force 
on his own life as will be in force on the 
life of the child. 


Expand Crane Fund 


Expansion of the E. A. Crane memo- 
rial fund, previously announced by the 
Indianapolis General Agents & Man- 
agers Assn., into an Indiana memorial 
insurance fund intended to honor all 
deceased industry leaders in the state 
has been voted by the association. Mr. 
Crane was Indianapolis general agent 
for Northwestern Mutual, well-known 
nationally as four-time trustee of the 
National association, member of many 
important committees of that organiza- 
tion, and one of the principal guiding 
lights in the formation of the Purdue 
course. 

D. W.. Flickinger, John 
chairman of the memorial committee, 
reported gratifying response to an- 
nouncements of the fund. There have 
been 94 contributions to date and com- 
mitments to many more, although only 
preliminary solicitation has gone out. 

Mr. Flickinger also reported that 
many responding had urged expansion 
of the fund beyond the scope of a 
memorial for Mr. Crane alone and asked 
authorization of the managers’ group 
to formulate plans along those lines. 

The committee also recommended 
that the foundation be used “to foster 
understanding of the life insurance busi- 
ness and to undertake worthwhile 
projects on its behalf.” Mr. Flickinger 
said projects suggested have been such 
things as donation of insurance texts 
to secondary schools, colleges, and _li- 
braries; sponsorship of essay contests, 
etc. 


Root Spokane President 


Spokane General Agents & Managers 
Club has elected Robert R. Root, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, as president; Robert 
Coad, Prudential, vice-president, and 
Francis J. Conlin, Mutual Benefit Life, 
secretary. 
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Indianapolis Managers 
Against License Exam Law 


At a special meeting the Indianapolis 
General Agents & Managers Assn. voted 
to table a committee-drawn resolution 
calling for an agents’ license examina- 
tion law in the state. The motion to 
table the controversial measure was 
made by Easley Blackwood, Metropoli- 
tan, who declared it was his understand- 
ing that “tabling a motion indicates you 
disapprove of the measure but like the 
guys who presented it.” 

The subject of an examination law for 
agents’ licenses has been a controversial 
matter in Indiana since the Indiana 
Leaders Club passed a resolution at its 
spring meeting calling on the state asso- 
ciation to lobby for such a law. Sub- 
sequently the state association called a 
meeting of all interested groups to as- 
certain the attitude of each. 

The special committee appointed to 
prepare a resolution on the matter was, 
immediately upon the tabling of that 
resolution, reconstituted as a committee 
to study the advisability of appearing 
before the Indiana legislature’s budget 
committee in an endeavor to obtain a 
larger appropriation for the insurance 
department, particularly an increase in 
the amount paid the commissioner and 
chief deputies. It was also recommended 
to the committee that it consider the ad- 
visability of asking for one deputy to 
devote full time to the life phase of the 
department’s work. 

Vote on tabling the resolution calling 
for an examination law was unanimous. 
The opinion was expressed in discussion 
of the motion that the present Indiana 
law is sufficient to police licensing if the 
department is given enough money to 
hire more help and, particularly, to con- 
duct independent investigations into the 
character of license applicants. 

Action by the industry in Indiana on 
an examination law is now apparently 
out, at least for the time being. The 
Indiana Assn. of Legal Reserve Com- 
panies made known its opposition to 
such a law at the first meeting called 
by the state association. The state as- 
sociation has adopted the attitude that 
it should not go before the legislature 
on the subject if the industry will not 
present a united front. 





Fidelity Life Assn. Names 
Dr. O'Donnell Medical Head 


Fidelity Life Assn. of Fulton, IIl., has 
elected Joseph E. O’Donnell of Clinton, 
Ill., as medical director to fill the un- 
expired term of Dr. C. M. Frye who 


died Dec. 1 after having served the 
association for 28 years. ; 
Dr. O’Donnell was graduated from 


Northwestern University medical school 
in 1933. He had five years of formal 
hospital training and internship at Cook 


County Hospital, Chicago, Passavant 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ingalls 
Memorial Hospital, Harvey, IIl., and 


Mayo Clinic. 


Allow Va. Blue Cross Hike 


Virginia corporation commission has 
authorized Hospital Assn. of Roanoke 
(Blue Cross) to increase hospitalization 
rates about 20% and to boost surgical 
care monthly premiums 5 to 35 cents 
on different classes. A similar request 
from Peninsula Hospital Service Assn. 
was taken under advisement. 








Celina Ohio State Leader 


The Celina, O., agency of Ohio State 
Life won the President’s Trophy in the 
campaign in honor of President Claris 
Adams. It wrote 168% of its quota. 
It was followed by Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Marion. The leading 
personal producer was James C. Mc- 
Farland, general agent at Cincinnati. 





The San Antonio managers discussed 
plans for the San Antonio session of 
the Tri-City Sales Congress to be held 
Feb. 9. 
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LIAMA Issues New Edition, 
Of Two Old Favorites 


Two of L.I.A.M.A.’s _ best know 
publications, “Career Underwriting, 
Life Work” and “The Life Insurang 
Career,” have been completely revised 
in new editions just published. Both ar 
widely used as basic tools in recruiting 
agents. 

“Career Underwriting” is one of the 
most popular books in the life ingy. 
ance business to describe in detail the 
life agent’s job. Many companies hay 
built their career presentations around 
it. Since the first edition of the book 
was published in 1941, more than 39; 
copies have been used. 

The new edition brings many chars 
and other illustrations up to date ay 
revises much of the text material, Th 
function of the book remains the same: 
“to provide sufficient background to en 
able the reader to reach an_ intelligey 
and independent conclusion on 
question of whether or not he shou} 
undertake life underwriting as a career. 
Chapters stress the adequate opportunity 
and financial security to be found jn 
life insurance selling along with the 
social service performed by the agent, 

“The Life Insurance Career” js q 
capsule description of the job in pam- 
phlet form. One hundred eighty thows- 
and copies of this booklet have been 
distributed by the L.I.A.M.A. member 
companies in six years. Managers use it 
as an enclosure in mailing to pros- 
pective recruits and centers of influence. 
In addition, thousands of copies have 
been sent as an institutional contribu- 
tion on request of high schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. This 
booklet, too, has been revised in content 
and design. 

Both publications are the work of the 
company relations division. 


Nat'l Fidelity Ups Capital 

At the meeting of stockholders of 
National Fidelity Life of Kansas City 
it was voted to increase the capital 
stock from $200,000, now divided into 
100,000 shares of $2 par value, to 
$500,000, divided into 250,000 shares of 
the same par value. This was done by 
a 150% stock dividend. 


Craig Is New K. C. Chief 


Wiley Craig, Aetna Life, has been 
elected president of Kansas City Assn. 
of A. & H. Underwriters. Frank Steph- 
ens, Mutual Benefit H. & A., is vice- 
president, and Fred Douglass, Business 
Men’s Assurance, is secretary. The new 
directors are Larry Finnel, B.M.A.,, and 
Joe McGee, Jr., Old American. 

Those attending the annual meeting 
brought gifts for the children at Mercy 
hospital. 
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Butler Renamed in Texas 


AUSTIN—George B. Butler, Texas 
life insurance commissioner and_ chal- 
man of the board of insurance commis 
sioners, has been reappointed to thit 
post. He will complete his first si- 
year term Feb. 10. Mr. Butler, an at- 8 
torney, spent part of his early carefi! ys. Lite 
in the local agency business in his 
native city of Bryan and also sefv 
a term as a member of the Texs 
legislature. 
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has arranged with three life insurance 
companies for large loans. They total 
$8 million, consisting of $5 million of 
3% first mortgage bonds due in 1 
and $3 million of 314% debentures die 
in 1970. Mutual Life is taking $3 ml 
lion of bonds and $1 million of deber- 
tures, John Hancock $1% million bonis 
and $114 million debentures and Ne 
England Mutual $750,000 bonds and 
$750,000 debentures. 


Public Service Co. of New rf 





party entertained 100 underprivilegs 


boys and girls with a turkey dinner, ¢ 
L. 


Detroit A.&H. Assn. at its Christm 
REAL EST 
MORTGA 

tertainment and Christmas tree, 

gifts for each youngster. Edward 


Matyn was chairman. 
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Million Day for Cal. in Becker Drive 


One of the notable features of the recent Franklin Life drive honoring, President 
Charles E. Becker was the California agencies’ writing “ a million dollars in a single 
day, Nov. 13, Mr. Becker’s birthday. Vice-president J. Whaley, fifth from left, is 
shown presenting the day’s applications to Mr. lly Others in the picture, from 
left, are Francis J. O’Brien, vice-president and director of sales promotion; Lillian 
Gilster, assistant director of sales promotion; George Hatmaker, secretary; R. A. 
Frederick, administrative vice-president; and, to the right of Mr. Becker, James A. 
Hands, vice-president; Ray Bailey, agency comptroller and John Duffy, director 
of sales. Rotisserie at right was gift of California agencies. 


Payne's Daughter Rose Bow! Queen 


Eleanor Payne, 17- 
year old daughter of 
Walter Payne, Los 
Angeles manager of 
Prudential, has been 
selected as Queen of 
the 1951 Tournament 
of Roses to be held 
New Year’s Day at 
Pasadena in connec- 
tion with the Rose 
Bowl football game 
between the Univer- 
sities of Michigan 
and California. She 
is a commercial art 
student at Pasadena 
City College. Miss 
Payne will not only 
be seen in person 
but also on_ televi- 
sion in the Los An- 
geles and San Fran- 
cisco areas. The telecast, which is sponsored by the western home office of 
Prudential, will be on the air from 9 a.m. till noon. It is estimated that 
about a million persons will be watching the festivities on television in 
southern California and about 200.000 in the San Franeiseo area. 
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INVESTMENTS THIS YEAR 





8 Month Acquisitions of all 
U.S. Life Insurance Companies (Jan.-Aug.) 





FIVE YEAR GROWTH IN 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS PAID 
PAYMENTS TO U. S. FAMILIES 
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Mark Anniversary of Phila. Life Chief 





















On occasion of William Elliott’s anniversary as president of Philadelphia Life, Nevin 
Loose, third from the right in the above picture, chairman of the general agents” asso- 
ciation, presented Mr. Elliott applications received on Nov. 15, date of his anniversary. 
Pictured are, from left, Dr. David B. Schweiger, underwriting executive; John L. Milne, 
vice-president and actuary; Lewis O. George, Jr., assistant to the president; Mr. Elliott; 
Mr. Loose; Edwin Schweriner, general agent at Philadelphia, and Miss Helen Keul, 
secretary to the president. Mr. Loose presented 142 applications for $1,284,106. 


N. W. National Uses Assembly Line 





When Northwestern National Life wrote a group case on the 4,000 
employes of the Dayton Co., Minneapolis department store, all the 
certificates and pertinent literature were in the employes’ hands at the 
effective date of the coverage. The process of assembling this material 
at the Northwestern National home office, preparatory to taking to the 
department store, is shown here. Left to right, J. Ralph Boline, the 
store’s comptroller; Carol Jorgenson of the group department of North- 
western National; Hoyt Andrews, Minneapolis vice-president of Marsh & 
McLennan, brokers on the case; Dolly Cameron of the group depart- 
ment; Philip Larson, group coverage head of Northwestern National, 
and Harlan Wheeler, regional group manager at Minneapolis. Cover- 
age includes life, A. & H., hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


LIFE INSURANCE OWNERSHIP PER CAPITA 
UP 70% IN PAST DECADE 





LIFE INSURANCE 
OWNED IN JU. S. $850 
PER CAPITA 
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“There goes the man 
who saved this town! 





“For years we've been a one-industry town—with a one-man 
industry. The owner had no son or heir in the business, either. 
We merchants used to wonder, “What's going to happen when 
old J.B. passes on?’ But, George Duncan, our Atna Life man, 
had the answer. He sold J.B, the idea of business life insurance. 
About a month ago three of the plant’s top men took over with- 
out any hitches. There was some sort of an agreement drawn up 
at George’s advice which made everything work smoothly. And, 
I understand the insurance gave J.B.’s widow good value for the 
business. All of us breathed a sigh of relief. Yes, sir, I'd like to 
be in the shoes of the man who saved our town’s prosperity.” 
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